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HE news from the East continues favorable to the Russians in 
a very high degree, and even Constantinople begins to take 
its cue from the English, and to talk of the war having gone far 
enough to permit of peace with no loss of glory to either side. 
The fall of Kars under the Russian assault, and the complete in- 
vestment of Erzeroum and Plevna, are events which promise such 
an end to the struggle as we had hoped. In the taking of Kars it 
was seen that the Russian soldier was capable of at least as good 
fighting as his opponents, when led by generals in whom he has 
some confidence. The Turks were nearly if not quite as strong as 
the attacking force ; they had all the advantages of a splendid posi- 
tion; they fought with the desperate valor which makes an assault 
upon their posts so dangerous. But Ivan seems to have forced his 
way up the hills, across the intrenchments, and into the fortifica- 
tions, with all the e/az of a French zouave, and sent us news at once 
of the attack and of the capture. This victory is of farther impor- 
tance, as it relieves the Russians before Erzeroum of the disadvan- 
tage of fighting with posts in their rear still untaken, and enables 
the commander in Armenia to employ all his forces to hold his 
position before Erzeroum, and to force its surrender. 
The investment of Plevna will have ended one way or another, 
before this can reach our readers. The garrison can hold out till 
about December Ist, but no longer, and the closing days of No- 
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vember will therefore be the time for great and final efforts to come 
to their relief with men, ammunition and provisions. The vigor 
and skill with whichthe preliminary measures of the blockade have 
been carried out, and the uniform success of the Russians in dis- 
lodging the Turks from all the posts necessary for the purpose, 
seems to indicate that there are brains enough in control of affairs 
to prevent any second rush of supplies into the fated city. The 
wearisome and wasteful process of sifting a large quantity of 
princely and official chaff to find a man, seems to have reached a 
satisfactory conclusion in Bulgaria as well as Armenia. And if 
Plevna falls, and the forces which now surround it are set free to 
operate throughout the Province, there will probably be no Turk- 
ish army north of the Balkans when the Czar goes back to St. 
Petersburg for the Christmas festivities. 


Tue Sultan is evidently convinced that he must fall back upon 
his dear friends in England, if he is to secure even a disgraceful 
peace with permission to stay on the European side of the Bospho- 
rus. But he is making that application too late. England never 
takes up the spoiled jobs, whose managers have given them up in 


despair. She is commonly of Mr. Bigelow’s opinion, that it’s a 
waste of yeast to put it into a batch of dough which failed to rise 
the first time. Cynics would say that this is because John worships 
success, and might point to his rapid discovery of the rightfulness 
of the Northern cause after Chattanooga. It may be partly so; 
but it is also in great part due to the methods of English policy. 
England does not, and for a long time has not, fought with her 
muscle in any European struggle so much as with her purse. She 
wages wars by subsidies, and where she sends her relatively small 
army into a fight, it is as the spear-head for which her money has 
bought a shaft of foreign wood. For this reason she cannot-take 
up Turkey’s quarrel at this point, as Disraeli hoped to make her 
at the beginning. And for the same reason she cannot either dic- 
tate or domincer, when it becomes a question of the continuation 
of the war or the conclusion of a peace. On the other hand, the 
peace party in the English Cabinet has been growing in strength, 
so that the Premier’s policy is now definitely recognized as simply 
impossible. 

At the same time we hear of proposals in circulation through 
the diplomatic world of Europe, looking toward a termination of 
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the war on the basis of a partial autonomy for the Christian pro- 
vinces of Europe. Such proposals are worthy of Dame Parting- 
ton. No one who understands the nature of the collision between 
two civilizations, which is going on in Turkey, can for an instant 
accede to a plan of compromise, which, like all other compromises, 
has no real meaning except postponement. Russia might very 
fitly answer: 
It’s war we’re in, not politics ; 
It’s systems wrestlin’ now, not parties ; 
An’ victory in the end will fix 
Where longest will an’ truest heart is. 

These proposals belonged to the time of negotiation before the war. 
Russia once offered to take less than this—so much less that the 
friends of the Christian cause thought her leaders but half-hearted. 
But now that the sacrifices of war have been made, Russia should 
not cease till the Pashas and their master are driven from Euro- 
pean soil. . 


FRANCE divides with the war the attention of the world. The 
dilemma created by the dead lock between the Executive and the 
Legislative authority is due simply to the pigheadedness of the 
one man, at whose word every regiment in France will march 
It is not any fault of the Constitution, which accepts the English 
principle of ministerial responsibility, and thus binds the Executive 
to govern in accordance with the views of the majority in the Leg- 
islature. It is the resolve of MacMahon that he will not so govern, 
that instead of that he will have recourse to all those weak but irritat- 
ing measures, which may postpone the inevitable for a month, but 
not till New Year’s Day. The ministry have resigned, the Duc 
Decazes having broken ranks by his downright refusal to resist the 
national will. The Orleanists in the Senate, knowing that only 
the Bonapartists have anything to gain by a collision, have de- 
clared that they will not support a proposal for the redissolution 
of the Senate, if the Marshal should make one. 

But a new ministry, a bundle of men of straw, has been got 
together, with the certainty of being sent after their predecessors 
by the first vote on a decisive question. The Marshal may, in- 
deed, go on forming ministries ad znfinitum; he may muster all 
his maires and preféets into the service before he has done. But at 
every step he will be met by the same lawful and constitutional 
resistance, and, like the magician’s familiar, he will see his ropes 


4 
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of sand unmade as fast as made. If there were anything to wait 
for, any possible Ulysses in the distance, this Penelopean task 
might have some meaning. But as matters stand, it ‘is simply 
putting in the time for the delay’s sake, not for what will come 
after the delay. 

The one gleam of chance for MacMahon comes from a blunder 
of his Republican unfriends in the Corps Legislatif. In view of the 
existing complication, it was clearly their wisdom to raise no new 
issues, but to confine themselves to the one on which a majority of 
the Senate could not be rallied against them. Until the question 
of the ministry was decided, they should have brought up no other, 
but have stood calm and impassive, waiting for an answer. In this 
attitude, they would have had the practical control of both houses. 
But they came together overflowing with just indignation at the 
barefaced lying and terrorism which had been employed to carry 
the election, and which had reduced their majority by forty. They 
had boasted that they were certain of the whole three hundred and 
sixty-three, and even hoped to raise to four hundred. Under the 
taunts of the monarchical organs and the governmental officials, they 
voted an investigation of the methods employed during the elec- 
tion, thus raising the issue as to the constitutional right of the 
government to use its influence with the electors. They have 
thus given the Marshal the rag of a pretence that he is the 
champion of the constitution and they its assailants, and to present 
himself before the Senate as unable to comply with the demands 
of the Assembly for a ministry which shall represent their views, 
since those views are inconsistent with constitutional government. 
He has thus virtually secured the pledge of the Orleanists in the 
Senate to vote for the redissolution in case of a collision between 
the Marshal and the Assembly on this question. 

To do the Monarchists justice, they have shown themselves 
better masters of the game than their opponents in this instance. 
They have taken the very finest advantage of a bad Republican 
move, and if Grevy and Gambetta are not more careful the fruits 
of their popular victory will be lost. 


Tue elections transcend in point of importance all the other 
events of the month, although they occur in an “off year.” For 
the elections of a year which has seen a President inaugurated, 
and a change of executive policy begun, cannot but be of consid- 
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erable significance. ~The defeat of the Republican candidates in 
our own State, as well as in New York, was not unexpected, and 
while we hear from all quarters that the political leaders are not 
disheartened, we cannot but recognize that the fact is one of very 
serious omen for the Republican party. It was owing, we think, 
to the continuance of the hard times. Nothing makes people so 
dissatisfied with the party in power as the pressure of low wages, 
scant employment and general distress. At all times such circum- 
stances tend to drive men into opposition, but when, as in the pres- 
ent case, people are everywhere told that the hard times continue be- 
cause of what the government has done or left undone, or has been 
prevented from doing as yet, men have additional reasons for vot- 
ing with the opposition, or abstaining from exercising the elective 
franchise. For nearly twenty years the Democracy has been the 
party of discontent. It has grown almost pessimistic in its long 
tenure of “the outside of the house.” And the wide spread of a 
corresponding discontent among the middle and the poorer classes 
of voters, cannot but prove its harvest time. It makes its hay 
when the sun refuses to shine. 

A second reason of dissatisfaction and alienation from the Re- 
publican party is undoubtedly the money question. Far more 
than those who are ready to vote for a “ Greenback ticket,” there 
are who simply abstain from voting at all. Many who ten years 
ago were regarded as committed for ever and without reserve to 
the party, rejoice over its defeat in Ohio, and were not sorry to 
see that defeat repeated in Pennsylvania, though they would not 
vote for the Democratic nominees. 

On the other hand, the President’s order forbidding office-holders 
to belong to political organizations, has had the effect, not only of 
depriving the party in power of the services of a considerable 
amount of political energy, but even of placing it at a decided dis- 
advantage as compared with the party in opposition. So long as 
the present wretched system of temporary appointment and fre- 
quent removal continues in force—and we have no promise of any 
better—every political contest must be more or less of a conflict 
between those who have the offices and those who want them. 
That conflict can only be got rid of by restoring the old principle 
of tenure for life or good behavior, which was universally main- 
tained until the time of Jefferson, and generally’so until that of 
Jackson. As long as such places are in reality and truth the prize 
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of party victory, so long will men fight for them at the ballot-box. 
But the President’s order deprives the contestants on his own side 
of all the ordinary weapons of resistance, without, in the least, dis- 
arming those on the side of his political enemies. It sends the 
Republican party into the struggle stripped of all the most effec- 
tive and serviceable auxiliaries which were formerly at its disposal. 
The prominent politicians, who best know how to do what is best 
for their party as well as for themselves, to secure majorities as 
well as nominations, are virtually excluded from partisan activity 
on the Republican side, but are as active as ever on that of the 
Democrats. The recent defeats of the party, in those States where 
the Republican preponderance is not enormous, is undoubtedly to 
be traced partly to the operation of that Civil Service order. 

Our readers know that we are not pleading for a mere return to 
the old order of things. On the contrary, we desire to see a most 
radical reform of an evil, which Messrs. Hayes, Evarts, Schurz and 
Curtis are treating most superficially and inadequately. No real 
reform of our civil service is possible, until the principle of re- 
moval from office for anything but malfeasance in office, is given 
up, and that of tenure for life or good behavior is established. And 


these superficial reforms of the present administration betray their 
lack of true principle by the practical absurdity of their results. 


THE question of party government, its wisdom or its unwisdom, 
which has so often been discussed by advanced thinkers in Eng- 
land, is brought to attention at present by the relation of Presi- 
dent Hayes to the party which elected him. The matter is all the 
more complicated with us, from the fact that our Constitution rec- 
ognizes no such distinctions, while the more elastic and traditional 
Constitution of England’ does distinctly recognize it in the theory 
of ministerial responsibility. The Constitution of the United 
States might be read and studied most thoroughly by a stranger, 
without his obtaining anything like a real insight into the actual, 
working forces of our government. On many points he would 
very likely carry away a most inaccurate impression. He would 
possibly imagine that the President of the United States was se- 
lected by the presidential electors, purely on the ground of his ser- 
vices, his great eminence, and his high character; while he would 
conceive of Congress as a body chosen on the grounds of large 
experience and lofty wisdom, all equally associated with the Exec- 
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utive, and altogether free to act upon any convictions which they 
might arrive at in the course of their debates. The fact that the 
President is a party nominee, elected by a party majority, and asso- 
ciated with a part of Congress by ties which do not connect him 
with the rest, he would nowhere find officially recorded. 

This failure to honestly and explicitly accept the theory of party 
government, and to provide expressly against its abuses, is there- 
fore one of the points on which the Constitution falls short of its 
English prototype. And the collision of theory and practice is 
one of the anomalies out of which our political confusion partly 
springs. The Executive continually finds himself involved in a 
conflict of duties ; the one set defined by the Constitution and pro- 
vided for in the laws, the other growing out of contracts, promises 
and understandings to which the law has given no sanction. His 
natural impulse, if he be a right-minded man, is to insist upon the 
former class of duties to the neglect or the great subordination of 
the other—to say, “‘ Gentlemen, I am the President not of the party, 
but of the nation.” But he will be continually met by protests, 
whose force he cannot help feeling. He will be reminded that he 
only holds his place by the choice, the efforts, the sacrifices of the 
party, and that after all our government is and always has been 
conducted by party methods, and that therefore the party have 
claims upon him. And in acceding to these claims, he is obliged 
to feel that he is giving up something of the high ideal of his office, 
and coming down to a lower level of political morality. 

In part this collision of duties is the bad effect of party govern- 
ment itself. That method is certainly notan ideal one. But we be 
lieve it is very greatly aggravated by the failure of the Constitution 
and the laws to take cognizance of party obligations, and set some 
limit tothem. Not that the laws do altogether ignore them; it has 
been found absolutely necessary to recognize them in our election- 
laws, and we believe it will yet be found necessary to extend that 
recognition still farther. And just at present, the mischief is made 
still worse by the disorganized condition of the parties themselves. 
In every progressive community the natural and rightful line of 
party division is that between Liberal and Conservative ; and when 
a great country like our own is in the formative stage, that line 
will separate those who believe in keeping power in the old local 
authorities, and those who believe in moving forward in the direc- 
tion of strengthening the central government. Something like 
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this division has always hitherto existed in American politics, 
although the party of conservatism managed to give to its policy 
a certain appearance of liberality, while the real party of natural 
progress, the Federalists and the Whigs, managed to let them- 
selves be put in the wrong before the people on various questions 
of detail. But at present the ideal element has pretty much van- 
ished out of our politics. There is nothing distinctive of the Re- 
publicans, except a tenacious adherence to departed issues, and a 
decided admiration for themselves: nothing characteristic of the 
Democrats, except a deep-seated discontent with the Republicans. 

The protest recently made to the President by the Republican 
caucus of the Senate, was nothing but a ¢estimonium paupertatis in 
this regard. No reference was made to any important political 
principles; the party and its interests were the ultimate facts upon 
which they based their appeal, and their claim to control appoint- 
ments and to reject Democrats. And if the most respected of its 
leaders have nothing better than this to say, if all that they can 
add to it be mere matter of detail and petty complaint, the sooner 
they make arrangements to bury their dead out of their sight the 
better. Parties exist for the sake of ideas and principles, and must 
at every step justify their existence by an appeal to these. And 
when a party leaves off speaking of its principles and begins to 
eulogize itself, it is little better than a corpse walking about to save 
its funeral expenses. Not that we think the Republican party is 
dead yet. But it is ina state of torpor. It has sound instincts, 
but few consciously formulated principles. And when it awakens 
to a sense of its vocation, its leaders will have something better to 
talk about than its services in the past, or its claims in the present. 


Tuis decade is enjoying the sight of a very honest and incorrup- 
tible series of Congresses, but we fear that the general impression 
of their proceedings will not be such as to raise honesty and incor- 
ruptibility in the popular esteem. For the sake of those virtues 
themselves, it would be well if they were always more closely 
united to capacity and energy than they are in the present instance. 

The special session is sure to last until the time comes for the 
regular one to begin. The appropriation bills drag their weary 
way through the House, the majority being in no haste to pass 
them. That for the Army has been the occasion of a debate 
which we must pronouncedisgusting. Instead of voting to raise 
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the force to the number needed for actual service, a disposition was 
manifested to reduce it; and instead of giving the soldiers the 
praise they deserved for their services in the recent riots, some 
were demagogues enough to hint their sympathy with the rioters 
rather than with the authorities. And in spite of recent experi- 
ences, and the piteous appeal of even the Governor of Indiana for 
the aid of United States troops, it was maintained that dependence 
should be placed solely upon the State militia for the suppression 
of such disturbances. In three several instances, the local militia 
grossly misbehaved during the labor riots; and in Pittsburg the 
militia from our own city were Ceserted by their allies, narrowly 
escaped massacre at the hands of the mob, and are now held up 
to public condemnation by the Pittsburg Grand Jury as the true 
authors of the riot and of the consequent destruction of property! 
Happily the United States Senate is still sane enough to put its 
veto upon these vagaries, and the bill as finally passed will not do 
the mischief which was sought, though it will not put the army 
upon a proper footing. 

A very large part of the time of the session has been taken up 
with the silver and the resumption questions. The silver bill 
passed by the House would have taken the control of the amount 
of this sort of currency out of the hands of the government, by 
requiring the mint to coin silver dollars for any one who brought 
it the bullion. This provision we regard as wrong in principle. 
But we do see reasons to believe that in case the United States 
would resume its old silver currency, which it sacrificed to the 
commercial necessities of the Southern slaveholders, and in case 
we were to open direct trade with all parts of the East, silver might 
again attain permanence in value, and the country be furnished 
with a sound and standard metallic currency. It is possible that 
some of the advocacy of the measure is based upon the hope that 
the value of the dollar would be lowered by it, and the terms of 
outstanding contracts be made easier to the debtor class. And 
while we sympathize with men who mortgaged their property for 
dollars worth fifty-seven cents in gold, and have to pay the mort- 
gage in dollars worth ninety-seven cents, we do not agree with 
them that the government should artificially depress, or artificially 
appreciate its currency for the benefit of any class. On the other 
hand, much of the opposition to the silver legislation is exactly 
like that of forty years ago. Certain sections of the country want 
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a gold currency for the sake of their foreign trade, and they raise 
the cry: “Let us have the national dollar in such a shape as will 
pass current all over the world!” What the substance is to be, 
they do not tell us. Our best customers for the future, the people 
most likely to purchase our surplus of manufactures, and with 
whom an extension of our trade is possible, are the silver-using 
communities. Gold will not pass current all over the world. It is 
but slightly used as money by the Latin, the Scandinavian, and the 
Slavonic nations of Europe. It is not used at all by the majority 
of the human race, the peoples of Asia and Africa. The Moslem 
and the English attempts to force it into circulation in India have 
utterly failed, and the banks of Calcutta have before now refused it 
even as the security for a loan in paper money. As to our trade 
with the gold-using nations of Europe, if the te-adoption of the 
old standard will tend to keep our purchase of luxuries within the 
limits of equality to our sales of necessaries—which is the worst 
that ijt can do—it will hardly be a national calamity. And we may 
note the fact that English economists as a rule favor the adoption 
of silver by the United States, as likely to restore that metal to 
steadiness of value. 

As to the repeal of the resumption law, the very small majority 
it has secured in the House gives but little prospect of its success 
in the Senate, or with the President, if it should ever reach him. 

As a matter of course, all the depression of business, and other 
monetary and commercial difficulties, are ascribed to the suspense 
created by these discussions. We are even told that Secretary 
Sherman cannot continue his funding operations because of the 
silver bill. How that bill can affect the new four per cent. bonds, 
which were always payable in silver, is hard to see. At any rate 
the Treasury has given us the figures of its recent funding trans- 
actions, which show that they stand just where they did months 
ago. Beyond a small popular subscription received at the outset, 
there have been no dona fide sales to investors, and the quantity 
taken by speculators, small as it was, has been enough to-glut the 
bond market. 


Tue Committee of Ways and Means, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Wood, of New York, seem to have made up its mind to the 
preparation of a new tariff rather than the revision of that now in 
force. New rates of duties and new methods of assessment are 
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both promised us. As to the former, of course a reduction of du- 
ties is intended, and is anxiously desired by the importing interest 
in Mr. Wood's constituency, with a view to the revival of its busi- 
ness. We are convinced that some very mistaken expectations are 
based by our importers upon such a reduction. In certain branches 
of manufacture, the reduction of duties will have little or no effect ; 
the price and the excellence of our native manufactures in those 
branches are such that their producers have nothing to fear from a 
fair competition with Europe. But on the other hand, a sweep- 
ing and severe reduction of duties at the present time would find 
other branches quite unable to continue their operations, and would 
compel the withdrawal of employment from large bodies of work- 
ing men. That such a result would be regarded with complacency 
by men of any opinions, we cannot believe; and yet if the pro- 
posed changes are to have any effect, will it not be exactly this 
effect? Some theorists, it is true, talk as if there were a vast num- 
ber of neglected employments among us, from which a protective 
tariff had diverted the labor of the country; and as if the adop- 
tion of the other policy would simply turn labor into these nat- 
ural channels. But what those employments are, they do not take 
the trouble to specify. Agriculture is overdone; the ruder trades 
and handicrafts are fully supplied; “the manufactures for which 
we possess especial advantages” are precisely those which are now 
protected. Begging, highway robbery, and the combination of the 
two in the tramp’s life, are the alternative occupations presented to 
those whom a cessation of protection would deprive of employ- 
ment. 

As to the method of imposing duties, Mr. Wood will render a 
great service to the country if he will secure legislation to convert 
our ad valorem into specific duties. In so doing he will follow one 
of those excellent British precedents, which our Protectionists 
would gladly see adopted. An ad valorem duty is a premium upon 
perjury, a provocation to smuggling, and an inducement to exces- 
sive importations in times of depression, when prices, and conse- 
quently duties, are low. A specific duty keeps the whole matter 
of its assessment in government hands, requires no custom-house 
oaths, makes smuggling unprofitable, and prevents our market 
from being flooded at the times when our own producers can least 
bear excessive competition, and when the public have least reason 
to complain of high prices. 
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Tue death of Senator Morton, of Indiana, leaves another gap in 
the ranks of the men who carried the country through the war. 
Oliver P. Morton was not a statesman of the loftiest type. There 
are few points in his recent political career upon which his eulogists 
would wisely care to dwell, one of the few being his brilliant and 
successful advocacy of the bill for the Electoral Tribunal in the 
Senate. But his management of his own state during the war en- 
titles him to our grateful remembrance, and takes rank alongside 
the exploits of Gen. Butler in New Orleans, and those of Gen. 
Dick in St. Louis. To his lot fell the maintenance of one of those 
posts of critical importance which, like Derby and Nottingham in 
the English civil war, make or mara reputation. And Morton held 
Indiana as staunchly and as successfully as Col. Hutchinson held 
Nottingham, and kept open to Parliament one of the great roads from 
London to the North. Would that we could put him alongside 
Hutchinson in other respects, and speak of him as a man whose 
patriotism was always superior to party considerations, his views of 
duty clear, and to himself imperative, and his public as well as his 
private life without reproach. But we can say that he was the 
right man in the right place, when none but a man of the first 
order of ability would have been the right one. And perhaps this 
is the eulogy he would have cared for most. 

His death has, of course, brought about the impending conflict 
for the control of the United States Senate. And once more 
the Republican party is punished for its sin in reconstructing the 
South for party purposes. It is the carpet-bag Senators, over one 
of whom an indictment for theft is impending, that have imperiled 
the supremacy of the party, and have voted with the Democrats to 
seat a Democratic Senator from South Carolina, whose election is 
disputed. As to the claims of the Senators whose cases are in dis- 
pute, we are not able to decide Anybody who can disentangle 
the rights and wrongs of Southern politics, for the last nine years, 
should be taken up by some great Academy and set to solve the 
proverbial puzzles of history. They would be mere filberts in his 
giant grasp. We incline to think that those who deserve seats 
have been in each case excluded, and the men who least deserve 
them are admitted. 
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THE LEX TALIONIS AS A THEORY OF PUNISHMENT. 


HAT legal punishments are historically associated with and 
grow out of. the primitive and savage practice of personal re- 
venge, is beyond question. But in this as in other matters, we 
must not confound fact with truth, or what is the same thing, occa- 
sion with cause. There was a truth and a right in the practice of 
private revenge, as well as a falsehood anda wrong. The false- 
hood was in the assumption that personal vindictiveness was the 
right motive to punishment, and that the injured party was the 
proper and sufficient judge as to the fact and the degree of the in- 
jury, and the consequent wrong was the inflicting a penalty far be- 
yond the demerit of the offence. But the truth which needed to be 
extricated from the falsehood, was the ill-desert of the criminal and 
the duty of visiting upon his head some recompense for his ill- 
doing. And the notion of a just punishment upon which society 
proceeded in taking this matter out of the hands of the individual 
into its own, is that of unimpassioned equality in recompense— 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for atooth,” instead of a whole head 
for either. 

In the earliest stages of society, when the group and not the in- 
dividual was recognized in the codes, the wrong done and to be 
recompensed was that suffered by such a group. Hence in case of 
a murder, the old Teutonic and the Brehon (Irish) laws took into 
consideration only the wrong done in depriving the dead man’s 
kindred of the services of a valuable relative, and they imposed, 
therefore, not the death penalty but a blood fine, which was pro- 
portional to the dignity of the person slain. And some of those 
old Teutons, who established kingdoms within the territory which 
had belonged to the Roman Empire, have left on record their 
opinion that the Civil Law, which they still enforced upon their 
Latin subjects, was a very good sort of a law in its way, but suf- 
fered from one lamentable defect, in that it had no scale of pay- 
ments for the assessment of the blood fine! But the Civil Law, 
like the codes of modern nations, had got beyond the point of regard- 
ing the group in kinship as that whose rights are to be especially 
protected, and regarded murder in the light of an offence against 
the individual who had been killed, rather than against the kindred ° 
who had been deprived of his services. Hence the substitution of 
the death penalty for the blood fine. 
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The theory that punishments are based upon the /ex ¢alionis gave 
way for a time before that which regarded them as a deterrent 
for the prevention of crime. This is the older of the two utilitarian 
theories of punishment, and the one which commends itself to men 
of a rude and barbarous age. It is the theory which found expres- 
sion in the barbarous tortures of ruder times, but it has not died 
out with those times. It is still current in some parts even in our 
country; as in the infliction of public flogging for petty larceny 
and similar offences, in a neighboring state. Now flogging is not 
an unjust or ‘barbarous punishment, when. inflicted with a just 
reference to the nature of the offence. The English laws, which 
require that garroters, and burglars who use personal violence, shall 
be flogged, are capable of a reasonable justification ; not so the 
flogging a colored man for stealing a chicken or making free with 
his neighbor’s watermelons, for such punishments are precisely 
parallel to the hanging of thirty or forty persons a week at New- 
gate, as was done last century, for stealing a pocket handkerchief, 
a loaf of bread, or some more valuable article. The only principle 
which will justify flogging for petty larceny, will also justify hang- 
ing; and the state of Delaware, as her laws are at present adminis- 
tered, grossly violates the provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion that “ crwef and unusual punishments shall not be inflicted.” 

No theory is so fruitful of atrocity as this principle of deteiment. 
It was this that sanctioned the robbing a convicted traitor’s family of 
his estate by the punishment of confiscation. It was this that in- 
vented the rack, the crucifix, the virgin, the boot, the thumbscrew. 
It was this that sent men to the gallows, “not for stealing a sheep, 
but that sheep might not be stolen.” It was this that was re- 
sponsible for half the anomalies and the nearly inexplicable enormi- 
ties which deface the codes of the world. And the cowardly or 
vengeful instincts which lead men to take up this theory, are at all 
times ready to awake into life inthe popular mind. A great crime is 
committed, which excites the popular horror, not by its own proper 
enormity, but by reason of some special atrocities which attend it. 
At once the crime and that atrocity become associated in the 
popular mind, and some acerb piece of legislation records upon the 
Statute Book, not the people’s deliberate conviction as to what is 
just, but its passionate excitement of the hour. A Charlie Ross is 
stolen from his father’s home; the sympathies of the community 
are aroused and very justly aroused in behalf of the sufferers 
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and their indignation against the offenders. Forthwith there is a 
popular demand that abduction of children be treated as a crime 
of the deepest dye and visited with the heaviest punishment. 
If such a demand is acceded to, then future generations may 
see a terribly severe sentence pronounced upon an offender, who 
perhaps was .but technically in the wrong, and will then demand 
the law’s abolition. But in the mean time,a considerable num- 
ber of cases may have occurred, in which the punishment was 
out of all proportion to the offence, though not so grossly so as to 
attract attention ; and a large number of persons will have suffered 
long terms of imprisonment, simply because in certain years of our 
own time the popular sympathy was very strongly excited by a 
case of child-stealing. In this case society becomes vindictive by 
sympathy, and returns to the oid principle of passionate revenge, 
which it sought to get rid of in taking punishment out of the hands 
of the individual. 

Or again, an offence which is not grave in itself is hard to put 
down, and is regarded as giving special opportunities for the com- 
mission of other offences graver than itself. Pennsylvania finds its 
roads disturbed by tramps; some instances of crime occur, impli- 
cating not one in a thousand of these people. But a law appears 
on the Statute Book, which subjects to arrest and imprisonment 
any person who cannot satisfy a country constable or patrolman 
that he has a right to be found in any township in which he hap- 
pens tobe. If the founder of Quakerism had lived in our own times, 
and blundered into Pennsylvania on any of his missionary tours, our 
“priestlings” would very soon have silenced him by sending him to 
the common jail. In this case, society becomes vindictive not by 
sympathy but through terror; not on others’ account but on its 
own, And this is a still more direct return to the old principle of 
wrath which worketh not righteousness. 

These are instances the more curious, because they occur in a 
community which beyond any other stands pledged to exactly the 
opposite theory of punishment. If there is any commonwealth in 
the world, which is popularly regarded as committed to the phi- 
lanthropic theory of rewards and punishments, it is our own. 
That specious hypothesis did a great deal of good. It was a nat- 
ural reaction against the atrocious and vengeful severity of the 
older legislation. Coming into notice about the middle of last 
century, at a time when all proper conception of state authority 
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and personal rights had been obliterated by the sophisms of Locke 
and Rousseau, it found an acceptance which would have been 
impossible either earlier or later. It especially commended itself 
to the new humanitarian school, founded by John Howard and 
fostered by the Society of Friends. The political side of Quaker- 
ism was always its weakest side. It never could distinguish 
between the duty of the individual as laid down in the New 
Testament, and that of society as such, as laid down in the 
Old. And ,therefore its adherents were quite ready to pick up 
the reformatory theory of punishment, and to distinguish them- 
selves beyond all others in self-sacrificing labors to make our 
places of punishment the homes of moral and reformatory in- 
fluence. All honor to the men; but the theory was a false one. 
It took for granted, first of all, that the State was a sort of re- 
formatory institution, not altogether unlike the Christian Church in 
its aims. In fact, it made the State a sort of dependency of the 
Church, and would only be logical in demanding that offenders be 
given over to the Church’s moral influence. In the next place, 
the advocates of this theory of reform by punishment must recog- 
nize the fact that in a great majority of cases no reform is effected. 
The criminal class is not materially diminished, much less abolished, 
by punishment. If therefore reform be the end of all punishment, 
then punishment itself is a failure and must be given up. No 
other class of institutions could claim a right to continuance, in the 
face of the continual and even general failure of their measures 
to effect their end. 

Furthermore, on the Christian theory of “overcoming evil with 
good,’—which our philanthropists would fain carry out in the 
sphere of the State, where it has no pertinence—the convicted crim- 
inal should be treated in a manner very different from that adopted 
even in our most philanthropically managed prisons; should be 
given a larger liberty instead of confinement, and the most gen- 
erous share of all life’s good things, in place of prison fare, corn 
mush and molasses. Society having made up its mind to sweetly 
assuage the tempest of evil passion in his breast, should not stop 
short of letting him have “all the sugar in the house,” if it will but 
“make him mind.” For can anything be more absurd than to 
think of thus developing the inward freedom from evil passions and 
dispositions by an external constraint, and of cherishing the moral 
will by the physical evils of hard fare and cold walls. Rather, we 
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must exchange these means for those of the moral pedagogue of the 
school of Rousseau. The judge must fix his attention on the 
purely subjective side of every offence, think only of the prisoner's 
moral future in weighing his words of censure and condemnation,— 
and make himself the laughing stock of every hardened sinner who 
comes to his bar. 

But no; the State cannot abdicate its judicial dignity in the 
name of humanity. It can neither demolish its’ prisons as failures, 
nor make them pleasure-houses for experiments in moral suasion. 
And just as little can it make its punitive methods and institutions 
the instrument of vengeful passions and unwarranted precautions 
on the part of its members. Either of the two utilitarian theories 
of punishment lead to practical absurdities. 

The true view of the matter is the /ex falionis, not in the 
sense of rendering by punishment a satisfaction to vindictive pas- 
sions, but in the sense of a satisfaction to the idea or principle of 
justice. The scales with which classic art invested the hand of 
justice, are the exact symbol of righteous award. The offence in 
the one scale and the punishment in the other should exactly bal- 
ance each other; and the upright tongue should incline to neither 
side. This the measure and norm of punishment, and the motive is 
the preservation of the sanctity of law—not merely of the concrete 
statute, but of the underlying law of righteousness, which gives its 
sanction to all specific law. If we knew that the world is to come 
to anend before to-morrow, and were equally assured that the 
criminal before the bench could in no way be benefited or re- 
formed by his sentence, it would none the less be the duty of the 
judge to pronounce and the executive to carry out that sentence, so 
far as the brevity of the time permitted. For that duty is absolute, 
and not relative. The judge’s duty to proceed is precisely on a 
level with his duty as an individual to speak the truth to his neigh- 
bor. It has nothing to do with circumstances: it does not bend 
before the most extraordinary. 

To deny this is to deny that there are any grounds for divine 
judgment and punishment, and thus to subvert the grounds of all 
righteousness. God’s punishments, and those of them which most 
commend themselves to our consciences as just, cannot be traced 
to any merely utilitarian purpose. The secret blasting of his 
inward life which comes upon a wicked man through his wicked- 
ness, the punishment not in what happens to him but in what he is ; 
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the awakening of remorse in his heart, the moral degradation 
which sinks him lower in the true scale of being, are not these the 
very highest manifestations of justice known to us? And yet 
neither of these utilitarian theories of punishment can in any way 
account for them. They are not meant to deter the sinner, nor yet 
to amend him. The torments of conscience are rather calculated 
to make a man worse than better. They sour his nature; they 
poison his relations to his fellows; they embitter his passions, 
Mere conscience of sin never yet led a man to amend his life. 
“The law,” as Paul called this inward and divine retribution, is not 
able to put men right; it can at most awaken men to their need 
of what will do that. But the “law” of Paul is the very /ex 
talionis itself. It is the most exact and even recompense to the 
man for his offence,—so exact and even that while men have cried 
out against the injustice of all other dispensations, no man has ever 
yet disputed the justice of this one. 

And in all the popular and sober estimates of the injustice or 
justice of a statute enactment, there is an instinctive appeal to the 
principle of retribution. This principle is not indeed the theory 
which is popular; public opinion as a rule vibrates between the 
theory of determent and that of reform, as it vibrates between 
severity and mildness of mood. One day it flashes into a volcano 
of wrath, and would fain sweep some class of offenders off the face 
of the earth; nothing can be bad enough for them. As the Uni- 
versalist said of the rebels in one of the heats. of the war, it would 
say, “ if there is no hell, God ought to make one for such people.” 
But presto! the mood changes, and our mild-mannered public is 
all for gentleness. It pats itself on the back in the proud con- 
sciousness that the rack and the thumbscrew are things of the past. 
These are the popular zotzons ; but the popular ¢vstinxc¢s are higher 
and deeper. The very notion of equity in the people’s mind is the 
etymological one; it is the equality of the punishment to the crime. 
And when the justice or severity of a sentence is discussed, the 
first thought where popular passion has not been roused, is not of 
the deterrent effect, but of its equality to or excess of the guilt of 
the actor and the enormity of the act. And underneath all this is 
that deeper sense of an outrage done to justice by the act, and 
which must be atoned for by the criminal’s punishment. 

There are several obstacles to the popular reception of this prin- 
ciple. The first is the disposition to confound the /ex ¢a/ionis with 
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the principle of passionate revenge, which it superseded. But the 
two things are very widely different. Revenge seeks the suffering 
of its object or victim as its end, and sets no bounds or limits to 
the desire for that suffering. The law of retribution seeks the suf- 
fering not as an end, but as a means to the emphatic reassertion of 
the moral order, which the criminal has violated, and both the 
nature and the norm of its infliction of punishment is expressed 
in the maxim, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” One step 
beyond what is demanded by the principle of equity (balance, 
equality,) it cannot go without surrendering its own norm of action. 
So far from being the same principle, no two can be in practice 
farther apart from each other. The one is the most lawless, the 
most incalculable, the most disorderly of all principles except crime 
itself; the other the most orderly, as it is of the very essence of 
law. The one has regard only to what is private, personal, par- 
ticular; the other aims at the general and the universal. The one 
is associated with the worst passions of our nature; the other holds 
those passions in check and abeyance. 

“But,” it is sometimes objected, “ your maxim ‘an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth’ is rejected by the Founder of Christianity 
as something inconsistent with the spirit of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, as indeed the very embodiment of the principle of wrath, 
revenge and hate, to which He opposed Himself.” I dispute the 
truth of both points of this statement. Jesus of Nazareth neither 
rejected that maxim, nor took it as the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of wrath. He maintained it as the principle of social ex- 
istence laid down by the Old Testament—and of that very Old 
Testament whose commandments, down to the very least of them, 
He takes pains to tell us, was to be taught and honored in the new 
dispensation. He does not say, “ This has been said by them of 
old time, but they were altogether wrong,” as He is very com- 
monly supposed to say. He lays down first the social principle in 
each case, as taken from the Old Testament, and then proceeds to 
state the Christian law for the individual conscience as supplemen- 
tary of it. And to keep men aware that this Christian law is not a 
rule, but a principle, he enunciates it in every instance in a para- 
doxical form, so that the letter being forever an impossible law, men 
may be obliged to look away from the letter to the spirit. No 
human being would obey the Sermon on the Mount taken as a 
series of rules; parts of it can be so obeyed, but those who insist 
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on treating it in the same literal and Pharisaic way as the Jews 
treated the Old Testament, are very careful to keep the other parts 
out of sight. The man who will not make oath before a magis- 
trate, nor go to war, because the letter of the Sermon forbids him, 
will not hesitate to enforce the law of assault and battery against 
the man who strikes him in the face, or to punish for highway 
robbery or larceny the man who makes off with his cloak; and no 
man ever yet bought corn of these interpreters and found the 
bushel both “ pressed down and running over ;” while as to giving 
to any one who asks, and turning not away from him that wanteth 
a loan—we need say nothing. We have the practical interpretation 
of one of these commands from its Author. On his trial before Caia- 
phas the high priest, one of the attendants of the court smote him 
with the hand, but he did not turn the other cheek. He simply 
said “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou Me?” Unde constat, says Augustine, lam prae- 
parationem maxillae alterius in corde faciendum esse. The turning 
of the other cheek is a matter not of the face, but of the heart. 
And so of all these commands ; they can be kept only by the heart. 
Christ commands us to right dispositions, and to nothing else. He 
says that the man who uses the law of society to give vent to his 
own revengeful feelings, is as gross a sinner as if he did it without 
law—just as the soldier in battle, who saw a personal enemy in the 
hostile ranks and fired at him with hate in his heart, would be a 
murderer as clearly as if there were no battle waging around them 
both. He sets aside no law; He only commands men to use laws 
lawfully, and according to their proper intention—that is, not for 
the gratification of private hate, but for the vindication of social 
order. And the man who accepts this principle, who lives peace- 
ably with all men as much as lies zz Aim, will not always have out- 
ward peace with them. He may have to shoulder his musket, but 
he will not hate the enemy his bullet goes in search of. He may 
have to go to law in defence of his rights, but he will harbor no 
wrong and revengeful feeling towards those with whom he cannot 
avoid this collision. He will not give way to the selfishness and 
lawlessness of other men, because in so doing he will not be sacri- 
ficing himself alone. He knows that any relation in which he is 
placed to them, is a thing which concerns not himself only, but is 
a trust which he holds for society at large. And just as sometimes 
the best service that one nation can render to another is to give it 
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a sound thrashing, so it may happen that the greatest kindness 
which one man may be able to show to another is in thrashing 
him, either with his fists, or with less tangible weapons of the law. 

For these reasons I hold that the old maxim “an eye for an eye 
a tooth for a tooth,” comes into no sort of collision with the Chris- 
tian principle of returning good for evil.’ 

A farther objection to our principle is that “It makes the end 
aimed at by punishment too abstract. What is this principle of 
justice? It is a mere idea, a notion of the head, an abstraction 
which is all in the air. The interests of society as presented in 
one theory, and those of the individual criminal in the other, are 
at least something definite and concrete. We know what they 
mean, and how to go about reaching them.” It is one of the 
curious weaknesses of this century that it has a horror of the gen- 
eral truths of the reason, and continually confounds them with those. 
intuitionless notions of the understanding, which so often manage 
to be mistaken for them. But those truths are far more real and 
practical ; they come closer home to our bosoms, and even to our 
business, than do the interests of any institution or any individual. 
And this idea or principle of justice is one of those truths. It 
never ceases to be present in the minds and hearts of men. It is not 
a head-made notion; it is part of the light by which we see, rather 
than an object discovered in our seeing. Were it not so, those 
precious interests of society, which are so tangible, so practical, 
so definite, would soon vanish from our sight. The collision of 
individual selfishness, out of which some wise people have thought 
it possible to construct society, would prove itself a mighty social 
solvent in the absence of this vivifying principle, the idea of justice; 
just as the juices of an animal body turn to destroying acids when 
the vital principle has ceased to control and modify their natural 
action. Justice, says Plato, is of the very essence of the state; 
the state is such only so long and in so far as it makes justice its 
end. For high above all natoinal and social order, there is an 
order of absolute justice, and nations and societies live by compli- 


This interpretation is opposed not only to that current among the Friends, but also 
to a similar view presented by Mr. Herbert Spencer in an article on “Our Two Reli- 
gions”—if I remember the title rightly—which appeared some years ago in the Sciez- 
tiftc Monthly ; and also to the work of an anonymous author, entitled Stones Thrown 
at Glass Houses, or Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. Anyone who inter- 
prets Christ’s words in the way which He censured in the Pharisees, can get at very 
Startling results, 
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ance with its conditions, or die by their violation of them. And the 
local, temporal and national interests, which we call social, are 
properly included in this larger order, and to care for it is to care 
equally for them. A nation, therefore, is strong and vigorous 
through its devotion to that principle which is higher and broader 
than itself; and what we need for our national vitality is the con- 
viction of an absolute standard, to which our national life is to be 
conformed. The old Hebrew prophet saw that, when he had the 
vision of God standing in the midst of the nations, with a plumb- 
line in his hand. You cannot cheat a plumb-line, nor distort it 
from the perpendicular ; it is one of those facts which are almost 
truths, which are the perfect symbols of truths. And it is an evil 
sign for us if this conception of absolute justice becomes too 
abstract, too airy for us. Those lower social interests will be none 
the better off, if we loose our hold upon the universal and the 
eternal order of righteousness. 

It may be objected that any theory of punishment which en- 
trenches on theological grounds may easily be made a theory of 
persecution. I answer that persecutors always proceeded upon 
the utilitarian theory of punishments. They regarded the penal- 
ties they inflicted as needful either for the protection of society 
against heretics, or for the reformation of the heretic himself. And 
on their own presumptions as to the infinite and eternal import- 
ance of a right theological belief, and the danger to which society 
was exposed by the activity of those whom they honestly regarded 
as heretics, they had no choice but to persecute. Rack and stake 
were bad enough; but what shall we think of the more refined 
cruelty which left men exposed to influences whose result would 
be that both teacher and taught would be condemned to everlasting 
fire? And the deepest principle of persecution was the denial of the 
principle of equal retribution. The Inquisitor consigned men to 
rack and stake because he sincerely believed that God was Himself 
the greatest of all Inquisitors, and would consign by far the larger 
part of the human race to an endles series of tortures, compared 
with which rack and stake were but a trifle, and the trifle of an 
instant. And a great many people hold up the Inquisition to hor- 
ror and scorn who hold substantially the same belief. They de- 
nounce in men what they believe of their Maker. But an intelli- 
gent conviction of the universal validity of the principle of equity, 
of even-handed justice, forbids the ascription of such acts to God. 
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And when this principle for which we are arguing is accepted by 
society as the basis and norm of punishment, it becomes impossible 
to formulate a reason for the persecution of opinion by society. 
On the basis of the adjustment of the punishment to the offence, it 
is impossible to devise a punishment for heretics. 

On the other hand, let us suppose a community to be as heartily 
concerned about any great truth as the Middle Ages were, and as 
much determined on its maintenance as a pillar of social unity; 
what is there in any of our utilitarian theories of punishment to 
prevent their persecuting those who deny that truth, and dissemi- 
nate their views by an open or secret propaganda? Perhaps it will 
be said, “ The sound and utilitarian conviction that persecution is 
of no use. It always has failed, and it-always will fail.” Well did 
Curran say that there are more false facts in circulation than false 
theories; and this “failure of persecution” is one of them. Asa 
rule, persecuted sects and parties have been destroyed, by persecu- 
tion. Look at the Donatists, the Arians of the East, the Mani- 
cheans, the Priscillianists, the Albigenses and other branches of 
the Kathari, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the fanatical Anabap- 
tists of Switzerland, of southern Germany and, the Austrian posses- 
sions, the Crypto-Calvinists of Saxony, and above all the Protest- 
ants of Poland, of Italy and of Spain, together with the Catholics 
of Sweden. Persecution /as succeeded in a thousand cases; and even 
if it had not succeeded in a single case, still each new persecutor 
would set about it with the assurance that he at any rate was not 
destined to fail. And the currency which this false fact has 
attained has not prevented the rationalists of Germany and Switz- 
erland from engaging in a great series of persecuting measures di- 
rected against Ultramontane Catholics and old-fashioned Lutherans. 
This Kulturkampf is significant for another reason; it shows that 
the absence of strong religious convictions is no guarantee against 
persecution. Men must believe in something ; if not in a God, then 
in culture: and whatever they really believe in furnishes motive 
enough for putting down those who dissent from them. Even 
though it be only a belief that there is nothing about which a man 
can be absolutely certain, yet the Pa// Mall Gazette gives us to un- 
derstand that this is ground enough to go upon. Society, we are 
told, cannot tolerate those who are convinced of the absolute truth 
of their own tenets, and who teach them as something else than 
mere opinions! Persecution, so long monopolized by belief and 
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directed against unbelief, is once more, as in the days of the Czsars 
and of the Reign of Terror, to be directed by unbelief against 
belief. So mote it be. Jt is in more appropriate hands now, yet it 
is enough to make poor old Voltaire turn over in his grave to see 
the new divorce between liberalism and toleration, which he had 
thought forever wedded by his manly devotion to the cause of in- 
tellectual liberty. Shall we live to see the Proces Calas republished 
by the Tract Societies, and suppressed by order of the Academies 
of Science as a work of unsound and dangerous tendencies? 

It is not, therefore, in this direction that the danger of a renewal 
of the old persecuting policy is greatest. It is exactly in the 
opposite. 

I am convinced that the old thinkers were right when they 
declared this principle of recompense, this /ex ¢alionis, was the right 
foundation of legal penalties. The blind instinct of the vengeful sav- 
age was bound up with a truth which was sound and necessary to him 
—a truth analogous to all that we know of the operation of natural 
law. That instinct found vent in wild theories about sacrifice, sat- 
isfaction, atonement. It mingled with the atrocities of pagan 
beliefs; it blends with highest and the most mysterious facts of the 


faith which superseded them. It is the righteous principle in 
society; it is the very foundation on which the State rests; and 
more than any other it explains to us what the State is, and what 
its majesty as the representative of the Divine Justice. 


There is a mystery—with whom relation 
Durst never meddle—in the soul of State ; 
Which hath an open action more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to. 











A PLEA FOR THE GIRLS. 


NE of the most popular, and it may be said, most exaggerated, 
complaints of the day is that our girls are “fast and extrava- 
gant” in their dress, ideas and manners, It is said that they are yearly 
becoming more extreme in their disregard of all those social and 
womanly qualities which were the honor and ornament of the 
girls of the past, and, after summing up a long train of consequent 
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evils to humanity in general and to the young ladies concerned in 
particular, the climax is capped by the declaration that this extrava- 
gance, etc., are the chief causes why so many young men remain 
single rather than marry girls whom they could not afford to sup- 
port as wives in the extravagant style in which those girls live, 
and which they would naturally desire to continue even after 
marriage. 

The popular complaint thus uttered seems plausible enough on 
the face of it, but as “popular opinion” seldom penetrates the 
depths of any subject before expressing itself very decidedly upon 
the surface view, and as that view is invariably as false as it is 
superficial, we must not be surprised if popular opinion has fol- 
lowed its usual course, and met with its usual gratifying success in 
deceiving itself, upon this subject as upon almost all others. If 
we would study the subject more deeply and impartially, we 
would learn that this outcry about the extreme “fastness and 
extravagance” of our girls is pure nonsense—a Minervian bug-a- 
boo, that leaps forth polemically armed and equipped from the 
fertile brains of quite a numerous class of writers and speakers, 
who, when all other topics fail, hurl their dreaded philippics against 
the “female folly and extravagance” of the age as against a social 
Chinese wall, behind which the girls are invulnerably entrenched, 
laughing defiance at the stormers without. A reiteration of the 
charges is but “the old, old story told again,” (as it has been sing- 
sung since the days when girls first began to dress and men and 
old women began to scold,) but as it amuses the scolds and doesn’t 
hurt the girls, we should not, perhaps, condemn the former too 
harshly for indulging in their favorite and harmless recreation. 

But to turn from the consideration of these social censors to 
the subject itself, the first point to consider is the charge that girls 
are relatively more extravagant in their dress to-day than they 
were in the past. From the earliest historical times down to the 
present the same general complaint has been made in every age 
and in every civilized community. Ignorant or forgetful of the 
conditions of the past, and mindful only of what we see in the 
present, we are too prone to exaggerate the virtues of the one and 
the vices of the other. “Distance lends enchantment to the view” 
in time as well as in space, and thus it is that those who cherish 
fanciful memories or false impressions of years or ages gone by 
are always bewailing the sin and extravagance of the present, and 
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sighing for the purity and simplicity of the past. So far, there- 
fore, from being new or more called for to-day, this complaint was 
quite as loud and as much justified a thousand years ago. Epicte- 
tus, writing just eighteen hundred years ago, said: 

“When girls grow up they begin to be courted and caressed ; 
then they think that the recommending themselves to the affec- 
tions of the men is the only business they have to attend to, and 
so presently fall to tricking and dressing and practising all the 
little engaging arts peculiar to their sex.” 

This will serve as a specimen of many similar extracts that 
might be taken from earlier and later writers. The existence and 
practice of “all the little engaging arts peculiar to their sex” at the 
period when the above was written is conclusive evidence that the 
“tricking and dressing” we see and hear so much of in the fash- 
ions of the day are but inheritance from the old, not acquirements 
ofthe new. “There is nothing new but the forgotten,” is particu- 
larly true of female fashions. It is a fact too well known to need 
reassertion here that most of the fashions we have seen for many 
years past have been resurrections or modifications of the fashions of 
other days, and if the adoption of them prove that our girls are 
extravagant, it must be admitted that that extravagance is inherited, 
not acquired. And so, when our good old grandmothers, male or 
female, declare with feelings of pious dismay that they never had 
such extravagant ideas and fashions in their days, we may safely 
say that if they did not have the particular ones they now so 
virtuously condemn, they had others quite as extravagant, rela- 
tively, as any we have now. 

That the girls of the present dress better, and even more richly, 
* than did the girls of the past, is true; but this is due to the same 
cause that enables us all to dress better and live better in every 
way, enjoying as common necessaries many things which in the 
past were considered luxuries, or which did not exist at all. That 
cause is that modern science and art have given us those new and 
better articles, and at less cost than the poorer articles could be 
procured for in the past. No reasoning person will deny that, so 
far as worldly goods and comforts are concerned, we live better in 
the present than our ancestors lived in the past, but this difference 
in our condition cannot be called the result of extravagance ;_ it is 
improvement, social and material. As we advance in all the arts 
of civilization, so should we also advance in all the conditions of 
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our life; and as dress is one of the most important questions of life, 
especially to women, why should we not advance in matters of 
dress as well as in everything else? There is no more reason why 
we should retain calico and homespun, than the old stage coach 
and hand-power machinery; no more reason why we should be 
severely plain in dress than severely plain in all the productions of 
art. Insensibly as it may affect us, dress does, nevertheless, exert 
a most decided influence upon our lives, elevating our thoughts, 
stimulating our desires to improve our condition, by obtaining all 
the essentials within our reach that tend to that object, and directly 
encouraging those sentiments upon which the social as well as the 
material welfare of a community is founded. Whatever may be 
said in praise of the personal virtues and domestic lives of the 
Puritans and Quakers, it is an undeniable fact that, as a class, they 
have contributed very little to the material and intellectual advance- 
ment of the world; the spirit of their lives, as displayed in their 
dress, is opposed to radical change or worldly advancement. Sat- 
isfied with the old and the plain in all things, they neither ask nor 
desire better ; they do not “ve in this world—they merely exzst— 
looking for “fe only after their translation to the Hereafter. As 
Froude, the historian, has truly said, “If you see a man who is 
happy as the world goes—contented with himself and contented 
with what is around him—that man may be, and probably is, de- 
cent and respectable, dut the highest is not in him, and the highest 
well not come out of him.’ And so, those who are contented with 
the old and the simple may be very good in themselves, but the 
elements of a progressive civilization are not in them and will not 
come out of them; and when we cease to progress, it is but a ques- 
tion of time when we will begin to retrograde. So far, therefore, 
from it being desirable for us to continue the much-misrepresented 
“simplicity” of the past, we should, on the contrary, as the con- 
dition of our further advancement in civilization, adopt every 
improvement in the new over the old, knowing that much as 
many may doubt it, advancing civilization means also advancing 
morality. 

But, it may be said, woman’s dress has outstripped the bounds 
of steady advancement, and entered the realm of extravagance ; 
even allowing for the changes of steady advancement, woman’s 
dress costs more now than it did years ago. Granting this, it may 
be said that the chief cause of it is either misconceived or misrep- 
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resented. Woman's dress does cost more now than it did some 
years ago, and so does everything else, but this increase in the cost 
of every necessity and luxury of life is due, not to woman’s ex- 
travagance, but to the inevitable consequences of a long, costly 
war, and to the changed conditions and sentiments of all classes of 
our people. But it must be remembered that if our expenditures 
increased, our receipts increased proportionately, and despite the 
cry of “hard times,” the great majority of our people were never 
better provided for than they were during, and immediately after, 
the war, when high prices and “extravagance” reigned supreme. 
It costs a man more to dress, and a family more to live, now, than 
it did before the war. These two cases are considered matters of 
course, but woman’s dress, affected by the same laws, for which 
she is not more responsible than the man or the family, is consid- 
ered a matter of extravagance, and she is condemned accordingly. 
The justice of this discrimination is not apparent. It is not the 
extravagance of personal desire, so much as it is the extravagance 
of the times, that is responsible for the present state of woman’s 
dress, and we need look for no reform in dress while the 
sentiment of the times remains unchanged. If there be ex- 
tremes in the present—as there undoubtedly are—we must 
remember that there have been extremes in every age, and 
among old women as well as young ones, and among imen 
as well as women. We must remember that paints, pow- 
ders, false hair, etc., etc., etc., have been in constant use for twenty- 
five centuries or more, while the vagaries of fashion have at inter- 
vals, during that period, attained degrees of extravagance unknown 
in modern times. In positive absurdity, modern fashions cannot 
be compared to those that prevailed in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth and some of her successors, notably the Georges, 
while they in turn were simple compared to the extravagance that 
prevailed in France during the reign of Louis XV. and other mon- 
archs. Great evils and popular extremes will always work their 
own cure; a popular reaction will set in sooner or later; but to be 
permanent it must be the effect of natural causes, not of ridicule 
or misrepresentation. This reaction in the extravagance of the past 
few years has already begun in our midst, and when all things else 
shall have returned to their old standard of “ economy,” woman’s 
dress will follow the decline just as it before followed the rise. 
But to single out and condemn our girls as being exceptionally 
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extravagant, when every one and everything else has been equally 
so, is as unjust as it is unreasonable. 

But, to digress a little, it may be very seriously questioned 
whether, for social, personal and certain politic reasons, it is desira- 
ble that women should dress as plainly as some of their censors 
would have them do. On the contrary, it may be asserted that it 
is not less a woman’s pleasure than a duty for her to dress as hand- 
somely as her means will properly allow. It is a duty she owes 
herself and those around her to make herself as pleasing and attrac- 
tive as possible, and next to personal attractions those of dress are 
her greatest aids. 


Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most, 
is a very pretty sentiment in poetry but as a simple matter of fact it 
is false. Those who are not lovely can in many cases be made so, 
and those who are already lovely can be made very much more so, 
by the judicious aid of ornament in dress, This is a truth so palpa- 
ble that it needs no enlargement upon here. As a corollary to 
this point it may be said that a woman who exhibits taste and re- 
finement in her dress will exhibit them in all the qualities of her 
life, while one who is indifferent about her dress will invariably be 
indifferent in all the qualities that combine to make a true and at- 
tractive woman. 

The second point to be considered relates to the training and 
manners of the girls. Does any one complain that men are, as a 
rule, better educated and more intelligent than their ancestors 
were? Then why complain of the girls for being so? Yet thou- 
sands of persons do, unconsciously, utter such complaint. If girls 
are educated, they will be intelligent; if they are intelligent, they 
will be “smart;” and if they are smart, their lives will show it. 
And it is of this liveliness, or “ smartness” as it is called, complaint 
is made. The wailers would have our girls grow up excessively 
stupid Goody-goodies, dressed in inherited calico gowns, sitting 
in a corner, like immortal Jack Horner, sucking their thumbs, and 
able to lisp only “ Yeth-um” and “ Yeth-ur.” Such was ye model 
maydene in ye oldyne tyme. 

But, happily for us, the age is past when it was considered 
almost a disgrace for a woman to be educated—when, according 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters, written a hundred and 
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fifty years ago, and other writings of that and even a later 
period, an educated woman was looked upon as the major- 
ity of mankind now look upon a “strong-minded” woman. This 
change in sentiment was accompanied by as great a change in 
woman’s social and mental condition, and it is this social revolu- 
tion, which is still active, that brought about those new ideas and 
manners which are the subject of so much discussion now. 

That the girls of to-day are better educated and more intelligent 
—consequently more worldly in their ideas and accomplishments— 
than were their sisters of the past, must be conceded; but admitting 
the necessity or desirability of the education, the rest must be ac- 
cepted as a logical consequence. Those who do not favor this, 
and who would have their daughters grow up in the “ sweet sim- 
plicity” of their grandmothers’ days, can very easily accomplish 
that object, even in this “fast” age, by restricting them to the 
house, by forbidding them indulgence in all outside pleasures, and 
by keeping them in blissful ignorance of the world and all that is in 
it, save such knowledge as is to be derived from the common rudi- 
ments ofan education. They can thus attain their object—and they 
and their daughters will have abundant reason to regret it ever after- 
wards. The ignorance and training of the past cannot successfully 
supply the more advanced demands of the present, even in woman. 
If she is to retain her proper position in the civilized world—if she 
is to be a meet companion for progressive man in the battle of 
life—if she is to be more than a mere animated automaton, created 
only to bear and to suffer—she must advance with the world and 
with man. This advancement is to be kept up only through the 
medium of ever-increasing education, and it is the result of this 
education which gives that freedom (not looseness) of expression 
and manner so characteristic of the girls of to-day. Yet there are 
individuals who would say that this freedom is “ fastness” or posi- 
tive immorality! A passage from Colton, bearing upon this sub- 
ject, deserves to be quoted: 

“Women that are the least bashful are not unfrequently the 
most modest; and we are never more deceived than when we 
would infer any laxity of principle from that freedom of demeanor 
which often arises from a total ignorance of vice.” 

This opinion is as noble as it is deserved, and personal observa- 
tion will convince every one of the truth of it. Misconceiving or 
misrepresenting the cause of this freedom, certain creatures in the 
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community endeavor to attract a little attention to their little selves 
by saying that our girls are “fast” or are rapidly becoming so—a 
“fast” girl being understood to mean an immoral one. This 
charge is as unjust as they are contemptible who make it. They 
who can see only an evidence of immorality in the simplest words 
and acts of girls cannot certainly belong to that Scriptural class 
unto whom “all things are pure’—cannot be possessed of that 
chivalric sentiment of pity and tenderness that would throw the 
mantle of charity over a doubtful word or act, and say of the ques- 
tioned one, as Moore wrote of his peerless Hinda: 

Yes, for a spirit pure as hers 

Is always pure, e’en when it errs ; 

As sunshine, broken by the rill, 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

To illustrate this, let us select a number of girls at random, one- 
half of whom, educated and traveled, will represent the present, and 
the other half, with little education and no travel, will represent the 
past. Listen to their conversations, observe their manners and 
mark their tastes, and then say to which class you would have 
your sister, wife or sweetheart belong—which class most truly 
represents the needs and interests of the present—and in which 
class would you place the greatest confidence in the personal vir- 
tues of its members? It will be found that the educated and the 
refined; the “worldly-wise,” and the “independent ” will have a most 
decided personal, social, and sora/ superiority over the less gifted 
and less experienced ones. Whatever may be said to the contrary 
by those who have never given the subject the study and consider- 
ation it deserves, it is, nevertheless, a profound truth that the more 
educated and refined individuals are, the more delicate will be their 
sense of right and wrong, vice and virtue, and the more strict will 
be the conduct of their lives in accordance with the sentiments thus 
entertained; and nothing is more true, however much doubted it 
may be by many, than that the individual, consequently the popu- 
lar, sentiment of to-day is much higher and purer (as a natural 
sequence of its greater intellectuality and refinement), than it was in 
the past. 


It is not true, therefore, as is so frequently and so ignorantly 
charged, that this generation is more immoral than the generations 
gone by; on the contrary it is true, and can be proven so by facts and 
statistics, that Americans and the more highly civilized Europeans of 
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this day are much more moral than were their ancestors in the past, 
while the barbarous and semi-civilized nations of to-day are living 
evidences of the falsity of the charge that our advancing civiliza- 
tion brings with it increasing immorality. The writer hereof has 
been among those people who still retain the morals and manners 
of the “ good old days,” and can spzak of them from personal ob- 
servation. 

We cannot advance materially without first advancing intellect- 
ually, and as we are slowly emerging from the ignorance and rude- 
ness of the past into the intelligence and refinement of the present, 
we are as surely approaching a higher morality as we are approach- 
ing a higher civilization. This ceaseless change in our moral, 
material and intellectual conditions involves a corresponding 
change in our ideas, and when our ideas change our manners will 
insensibly change with them. This is quite as true and inevitable 
in girls as in all others. In their ideas and manners they are but 
keeping pace with the changed conditions and advanced require- 
ments of the age. If they are “fast,” they are fast only in the 
sense in which everything modern is so, and as that fastness tends 
toward a higher moral, as well as material, excellence, the girls, 
imbued with the spirit, must follow the tendency of the age. 

The third, and final, charge in connection with this subject is 
that the extravagance of the girls is the chief reason why so many 
young men remain single, rather than marry girls whom they couid 
not afford to support as wives in the style in which they would ex- 
pect to live after marriage. 

It is safe to premise by saying that young men who could 
give utterance to such a sentiment do not possess the principles 
necessary to make worthy, faithful husbands, and it were better for 
the girls if they never should marry such “men.” No one enter- 
taining the feelings of true manhood would entertain so unworthy 
an opinion of one whom he truly loved and desired to make his 
wife as to think that she would wish to continue her girlish “ folly 
and extravagance” after marriage; because he knows that if she 
loved him in return she would be only too happy to prove that love 
by giving up past pleasures for his sake, and joyfully accepting any 
position in life his means could afford her, though that position 
be much humbler than her former one. This is a truth too fre- 
quently illustrated in real life to need illustration here.. Woman 
wil!l sacrifice more for man through love, than man will sacrifice for 
woman. 
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The true reason why a great many young men remain single is, 
not because the girls are extravagant, but decause they are so them- 
selves. Admitting that many girls do expect or desire to keep up 
the same style after as before marriage, are they singular in this 
respect? Do our young men never entertain such expectations or 
desires? Young men accustomed to the enjoyment of every plea- 
sure, living in comfortable homes or aristocratic boarding houses, 
dressing fashionably and indulging in all the luxuries of “ high 
life,’ do not like to give up these enjoyments for the “hum-drum” 
course of married life in contracted quarters; and so, without asking 
the girls whether they would be willing to do it or not, (knowing 
full well that, as before said, if the girls loved them they would be 
only too happy to do so,) with a spirit as unmanly as it is con- 
temptible, they cast the whole blame upon the innocent ones. 
Girls’ expenses are confined almost wholly to their dress; young 
men’s expenses are confined—no, they are not confined to any- 
thing; they run wild. A young man of the class alluded to will 
frequently spend as much in one day or night among his compan- 
ions as would support a wife for a week. Franklin said that “one 
vice will bring up two children.” Then, two vices should cer- 
tainly support one wife, and most of the young men of the day 
could easily give up two and still have a large variety on hand. 
But the question with these gentlemen is: ‘“ What shall I do— 
give up my vices for a wife and settle down like a Christian, or 
give up the wife for the vices and continue to live like a good 
fellow?” The girls can thus learn the relative estimation in which 
they are held by these nice young men, by the answer they make 
to the above question. And it may be safely asserted that this 
question has much more influence in deciding for or against mar- 
riage than the question of girls’ extravagance has. 

But so far from it being true that a wife is an additional or in- 
supportable expense to a man, she is, on the contrary, in the 
majority of cases, the cause of an actual saving to him. The 
proof of this is to be found in the lives of the married and the sin- 
gle around us. Take, for example, a number of merchants and 
mechanics, clerks and laborers, and it will be found that while the 
married man, with a large family perhaps, will own his own house 
or have something saved, the single man of the same class, and 
with the same income, will probably be penniless or perhaps in 
debt. The exceptions do not, of course, weaken the force of the 
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rule. It is not necessary to explain this rather paradoxical con- 
dition of affairs, as it is sufficiently well understood by every 
thoughtful person. Therefore, when a man, young or old, says he 
does not get married because he cannot support a wife, we have 
every right to assume that he cannot support himself, (which is 
the real trouble with a great many just now,) and the only object 
he would have in getting married would be to get a wife to sup- 
port him, which some of these heroes very wisely do in order to 
keep out of debt and jail. 

To say, therefore, that the extravagance of the girls is the obsta- 
cle to many possible marriages, is sheer nonsense, because every 
one knows that no reasonable girl would expect to indulge as a 
wife in the same little follies and pleasures which she indulged in 
as a single girl, Whatever their extravagance as girls, their ex- 
pense comes down to a mere question of support as wives. The 
same objections to marriage that are raised to-day have been raised 
with equal force in every age by those who thought they could 
not afford, or were not inclined, to marry. Z7ve love is not more 
mercenary now than it ever was, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that true lovers are more mercenary in their consideration of the 
marriage question to-day than they were a hundred or a thousand 
years ago. It is for this reason that, notwithstanding the cry of 
alarm raised about the decreasing number of marriages, as many 
take place now, relatively, as ever did, and for the very simple 
reason that when a man and woman, young or old, are so desper- 
ately in love with each other that they think their only earthly 
salvation is to get married, the vulgar question of bread and butter 
is not going to seriously overcloud the blissful dream of their lives. 
Their future is not of this world; then why trouble themselves 
with questions of the world! Zhey are going to live on nectar and 
ambrosia in the elysium of their love dreams! 

Of the other classes little need be said. Men and women who 
make marriage a mere question of money and position never should 
marry, because they do not possess the one essential principle of 
good, faithful wives and husbands. They have no love for each 
other—that is, none deserving the name—and marriage without 
love is merely a contract between two persons to live together till 
they find it desirable or convenient to break the contract, (and how 
frequently that occurs our divorce courts bear the most damning 
testimony,) and if the “extravagance” of this age tends in any 
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way to lessen the number of such marriages, so much the better 
for this age. 

But, even admitting all that is said of the extravagance of the 
girls, let us see who are responsible for it. It has been said that 
women dress, not so much to please men as to spite or excite the 
envy of one another. It may be said, however, that the desire to 
please or gain the attentions of the men has much more influence 
upon woman’s dress than she herself would like to admit. Say 
what he will to the contrary, a man will be gratified, especially in 
public, by the attentions or companionship of a well-dressed 
woman. If he request the pleasure of a lady’s company to a 
party, theatre or elsewhere, he expects her to dress finely, if not 
fashionably—and he would be greatly mortified if she were to 
dress in the “sweet simplicity” of the past. That young lady 
would not be invited out a second time. The girls know this 
well, and knowing it, they act accordingly. 

Observe the company in any social gathering. Is it the pensive 
maidens sitting in the corners, dressed in the simple fashions of 
their grandmothers’ days, who monopolize the attention of the 
company, or even of those economical young men who can’t afford 
to marry the extravagant girls? The answer is a most decided 
No! The liveliest and the best dressed girls will at all times and 
in all places monopolize the attentions and the flattery of those 
around them, particularly of those exquisite owls that are always 
flying around half dazed in the glare of the ball-room and theater, 
resplendent in all the glory of positive diamonds, comparative 
moustaches and superlative nonsense. Slow simplicity is neglected 
while fast extravagance is patronized! Whatis the natural result? 
Those girls who are already courted and flattered will naturally 
desire to become more so, (it is a weakness to which even man is 
subject,) and as a means to that end will go to greater extremes in 
all those arts which they find so efficient in securing them favor. 
When other girls learn the arts or means by which attention and 
flattery are gained, they will not be slow in profiting by their dis- 
covery, and so those really good, sensible girls who would willingly 
remain “slow’’ in their dress and manners must copy after their 
“ fast” sisters in order to gain any share of attention and emerge 
from the obscurity and neglect against which their refined, sensi- 
tive natures revolt. When men will practically carry out the 
principles they now /rofess to entertain—when they will choose 
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“ wall-flowers” for their companions and wives and allow the ex- 
travagant butterflies to flirt around unnoticed—we may look for a 
sudden, a complete change in woman’s dress and manners. 
Woman’s natural desire to gain the favor and affections of men 
is a much more active principle in her nature than her artificial de- 
sire to spite her sisters, and when girls learn by experience that 
men prefer old-time simplicity of dress and manners, the struggle 
with them will be to see who will make the favored change first. 
The writer, for one, neither asks nor desires any such change. 

So much for the assertion that our girls are fast and extravagant. 
As this article feebly attempts to prove, they are not more so than 
are all progressive persons living in this age—not more so than the 
age itself. If some of them do go into extremes at times (just as 
a great many young and old men and old women go into extremes 
also, but the class should not be condemned for the excesses of the 
individual), it is only because they have been taught to believe that 
it is the surest mode of gaining favor, and if any censure is called 
for let it be bestowed upon those who are responsible for the exis- 
tence of such extremes by courting and flattering those who in- 
dulge in them. 

To conclude. Admitting for a moment that our American girls 
are exceptionally fast and extravagant in every particular charged, 
the only way we can judge of the consequences to themselves oi: 
others, is by noting the effect upon their later lives. However 
wild and foolish they may be when girls, it must be conceded that 
marriage or advancing age changes the current of their lives into 
a quieter, steadier stream. Having enjoyed their share of the 
pleasures, they are the more willing to accept their portion of the 
sorrows, of life. Over the greater part of Europe the contrary is 
the case. There, where “the simplicity of the good old days” 
yet prevails, girls are still kept under the old-time restraint until 
marriage frees them, and when marriage does free them, *hey make 
up for lost pleasures with accrued interest. Whatever American girls 
may be, American wives and mothers are the best, the truest, on 
the face of the earth, and these American wives and mothers were, 
in their time, “fast and extravagant” American girls—God bless 
them! It is only by such a comparison as this that we can ever 
judge the results of any system, and when we fnd that the Amer- 
ican social system produces such results—sending forth into the 
world the loveliest, most intclligent, most refined creatures, en- 
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dowed with the highé8t womanly virtues and accomplishments, 
that the world has ever seen, even in European courts—we must 
admit that, though the system may possess some vices, it does pos- 
sess many virtues, and as it is a vast improvement on the past we 
can only hope for still greater improvement in the future. 

The effects of that system are self-evident in the social and 
material conditions of our country to-day. Woman’s supreme in- 
fluence—ever exerted for the noblest and the best—is everywhere 
felt, everywhere seen. We can never fully estimate the power 
that influence has exerted in maintaining the liberties, in framing 
the laws, in forming the manners, in shaping the sentiments and in 
aiding the material progress of our people, the result being that the 
Americans are to-day, the most mzora/, most liberal, most progres- 
sive, and, despite the present temporary depression in business, the 
most prosperous nation in the world. Such is the result ofa system 
that places woman on a social and mental equality with man—that 
teaches man to look upon woman as an equal anda counselor, not 
as among barbarians, and even yet over the greater partof Europe, 
merely a servant and a thing without mental capacity. And yet 
they say, “The age of chivalry is past—’tis gone!” The age of 
chivalry is zo¢t past nor gone! The spirit of chivalry still exists in 
all the vigor of its action and all the splendor of its effects—aye, 
with more true consideration for its object and more noble deeds 
in that object’s behalf, than e’er it knew in the days of knight: 
errantry. _.As American women are the noblest the world has 
ever seen, so American men are the most truly chivalrous in their 
thoughts of, and attentions to,women. Never were women treated 
with such gallantry and tenderness—never were they so honored 
and privileged—-never were their personal qualities recognized 
their rights acknowledged and their wrongs redressed, as they are 
by American men to-day. The age of chivalry is not past nor 
gone! It has but just dawned upon the world, coming as the 
glorious champion of woman’s liberty and equality, and making the 
present an age compared to which the little known and much- 
exaggerated days of knight-errantry were an era of degradation 
and injustice to woman—and this happy consummation is due in- 
directly to the influence exerted upon us by the so-called “fastness 
and extravagance” of our women—who are but girls “of a larger 
growth.” 

Instead, therefore, of ridiculing or censuring every change they 
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make in their social condition—instead ofthrowing obstacles in 
the way of their individual advancement or general improvement 
—let us encourage the girls, and when necessary lend them a 
helping hand, in their efforts to keep pace with the progressive 
spirit of the age in all things. The higher woman rises, socially, 
spiritually and intellectually, the nobler, the greater and the more 
perfect will man become. 


JAmeEs JosEPH TALBOT. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


RINCIPAL SHAIRP, in his recent work on the Poetical Jn- 
terpretation of Nature, after discussing and comparing the 
various methods of that interpretation, pronounces that to be the 
highest which finds in nature a parable under whose visible forms 
some spiritual truth is shadowed forth. Borrowing a phrase from 
Dr. J. H. Newman, he says that the “sacramental” interpretation 


of nature, that which discovers a correspondence between the 
truths of the natural and those of the spiritual world, is a mode of 
imagination which is higher than any other—higher even than 
that imaginative sympathy—or, as Ruskin calls it, that “penetra- 
tive imagination’—by which the poet seems to reach the very 
heart of nature “flashing upon our hearts by one touch, one in- 
spired line, a sense of the inner life of things, and a conviction that 
he has been allowed for a moment to penetrate into their secret,” 
as when Wordsworth speaks of 
‘« The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.”’ 

We think, with Professor Edward Dowden, that this is a mis- 
taken judgment. The sympathetic and penetrative exercise of 
the imagination is probably the very highest function of the poet 
as nature’s interpreter. After reading such a line as the two 
quoted, “we feel,” Prof. Dowden says, “that a secret has been 
uttered; nothing more can be said, nothing better; here is for 
once and forever a revelation of the imaginative truth of things.” 
“Let that which touches, which thrills, which arouses, which in- 
spires in the external world, be accepted absolutely for what it is; 
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if at any time a dawn ‘should widen upon the heart or conscience 
of the individual man or of humanity, then all the glory and fresh- 
ness of the visible dawns will suggest themselves to interpret the 
new experience;” but it is not the business of the poet to go 
hunting after such analogies. Poetry, according to John Milton, 
—whom Principal Shairp agrees with John Keble in depreciating 
—is “simple, sensuous and passionate.” Its proper relation to 
nature is that of intuitive immediateness. It does not look at her 
through the medium of the reflective understanding or its theories. 
It exults in the simple and sensuous enjoyment of all her manifold 
forms of grace, beauty and grandeur, and in imparting that enjoy- 
ment to others. It has properly no more to do with ethics and 
theology than with political economy. It may leave its true 
sphere to contradict the truths of either science; it is equally 
abandoning that sphere, when it undertakes to teach them. When 
it begins to theorize, to preach, to interpret, it has abdicated its 
highest function, and has taken upon it another. It may not 
cease to be true poetry in so doing; but it ceases to be poetry 
of the highest order of imagination. And the reason is that the 
highest function of poetry is not to see nature in the antithesis to 
the spiritual, which is implied even in a comparison or a corre- 
spondence of the two, but to see it as informed by the spiritual and 
transfused by it. Poetry is not called upon to give us the deistic 
side of spiritual truth, so to speak,—the theory of creation, provi- 
dence, and judgment—but the pantheistic side of it, which is equally 
necessary to a true and complete view of it. Hence, the seeming, 
and in some instances, the real pantheism of some of our greatest 
naturalistic poets. This element Principal Shairp, like Robertson 
of Brighton, is obliged to recognize in Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
he very justly asserts that it is not out of accord with the truest 
and highest theism. But, after accepting it as true, he unduly 
subordinates it, in asserting that the highest poetry looks on 
nature not for what nature is in herself, but for meanings which 
bear relation to something above nature. As Prof. Dowden well 
says: “When the wanderer of the Zxcursion as a youth climbed 
the headland, and beheld the sun bathe the world in light; when 
in the silent faces of the clouds he read ‘ unutterable love ;’ when 
thought expired in ecstasy ; when his mind was 


‘Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise,’ 
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was he in reality declining to approach nature in the more excel- 
lent way? Would he have been employed in a more spiritual 
manner, if he had set himself to investigate what in the kingdom 
of heaven may be symbolized by a sunrise upon our earth?” 
Surely not. 

But again we repeat that while this reading of nature’s parables 
is not the highest function of the poet, it may none the less be a true 
function and very valuable. The highest use of a sunset is not 
to translate it into analogies which can be expressed in terms 
intelligible to the understanding. The highest things discerned by 
the true poet can never be so translated. It can only be appre- 
ciated by the esthetic faculty. And yet we have, in our own times, 
a great number of poets of the second order who have taken up 
this function, apparently with the feeling that the garb of the hier- 
ophant is something higher and more sacred than the singing robes 
of the poet. Miss Rossetti, Mr. Patmore, Mr. Macdonald, Dora 
Greenwell, and Mrs. A. L. Waring, are the best known of this 
school in England. They are, each in their way, poetical Sweden- 
borgs, and all of them genuine poets, but the less genuine for being 
“poets with a purpose.” Mr. Macdonald expresses their creed 
when he says in his Exglana’s Antiphon (p. 232): 

The very essence of these mystical writers [Henry More, etc.] 
seems to me to be poetry. They make use of the largest figures for 
the largest spiritual ideas—/¢ght for good, darkness for evil—-such 
symbols are the true bodies of true ideas. For this service mainly, 
what we term nature was called into, being, namely, to furnish 
forms for truths, for without form truth cannot be uttered. Having 
found their symbols, these writers proceed to use them logically; 
and here begins the peculiar danger: when the logic leaves the 
poetry behind, it grows first presumptuous, then hard, then narrow 
and untrue to the original breadth of the symbol; the glory of the 
symbol vanishes; and the final result is the worship of the symbol 
which has withered into an apple of Sodom. 

Reading between the lines of this passage, we can see in ita 
suppressed conviction of the truth that the poetry of sacramental 
interpretation is dealing with an element in itself alien to poetry, 
and which must therefore be subordinated and restrained by an 
effort if the latter is not to be corrupted and destroyed by it. For 
if it were a genuinely poetical element, there could not be -too 
much of it; you could not carry it to excess. The boldest flights 
may be allowed to the imagination, when she is going on her 
own winged and royal way. She is self-regulated; a law of self- 
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restraint preserves her poise and directs her course. It is only 
when she is sent on the errands of others that she needs to be 
curbed, bridled and checked. It is poetry with a purpose which 
always runs the risk of becoming bad poetry by going too far. And 
this cardinal fault of tendency is involved in all poetry of this sort. 
It aims not at poetical, imaginative truth, but at edification. Gen- 
uine poetry is Protestant; it believes in “art for art’s sake,” know- 
ing that in the long run, all truth, the truth of the imagination 
equally with that of conscience, is edifying. It is in its method, 
therefore, as spontaneous as the roses and the violets. As a great 
mystical poet, Angelus Silesus (John Scheffler) says: 

Die Ros ist ohn‘warum ;’ sie bliihet, weil sie bliihet ; 

Sie acht nicht threr selbst, fragt nicht 0b man sie sehet. 

For the mystics themselves sanction the view we have expressed, 
and are against Mr. Macdonald. They hold that the highest truth 
which any human faculty can take cognizance of, is not capable of 
translation into the forms of the understanding, or of communica- 
tion to any one except by bringing his faculty into the same exer- 
cise, and they aspire towards an intuition of things spiritual in which 
images, words and forms are left far below and behind them, as the 
stepping stones of a less perfect and less immediate knowledge. 

In America this school has many representatives, but the best 
to our thinking are, Rev. S. Duffield, of Chicago, “H. H.” (Mrs. 
Helen Wilson, zeé Hunt), and Carl Spencer, of Poughkeepsie. 
This latter name is said to be the xom de plume of a lady. Each of 
the three has exhibited genuine poetical power in the higher sort 
of imaginative production, but all are searchers for- symbols and 
readers of riddles. Mrs. Wilson indeed rather devises riddles than 
reads them, but even her riddles are solutions when read aright. 
Mr. Emerson very truly says that her “poems have rare merit of 
thought and expression, and will reward the reader for the careful 
attention they require.” This one for instance, entitled “ Refrains,” 
she has published in Zhe Judependent during the present year : 


Of all the songs which poets sing, 
The ones which are most sweet 
Are those which at close intervals 
A low refrain repeat : 
Some tender word, some syllable 
Over and over, ever and ever, 
While the song lasts 
Altering never. 
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Music, if sung, music if said, 
Subtle like some fine golden thread 
A shuttle casts 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With the golden hue— 
Oh! of all the songs, 
No songs are so sweet, 
As the songs with refrains, 
Which repeat and repeat. 


Of all the lives lived, 
No life is so sweet, 

As the life which one thought 
In refrain doth repeat, 

Over and over, ever and ever, 
Till the life ends, 

Altering never. 

Joy which is felt, but is not said, 

Subtler than any golden thread 
Which the shuttle sends 

In and out in a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With a golden hue. 

Oh! of all the lives lived 
Can no life be so sweet, 

As the life which one thought 
In refrain doth repeat ? 


‘¢ Now name me a thought 
To make life so sweet, 
A thought of such joy 
Its refrain to repeat.’ 
Oh! foolish to ask me. Ever, ever, 
. Who loves believes 
But telleth never. 
It might be a name—just a name—not said : 
But in every thought a golden thread, 
Which the shuttle weaves 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With a golden hue. 
Oh! of all the sweet lives, 
Who can tell how sweet 
Is the life which one name 
In refrain doth repeat. 


Now this, we think, is a fine instance of the use of poetry for pur- 
poses not in the highest sense poetical, and therefore the need of 
the fine judgment, the exquisite taste, which prevent such a poem 
from lapsing into the prosaic. One false step, and the whole would 
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be a mere rhymed preachment on the text Colossians iii: 17, with 
“conclusions for use” and “conclusions for doctrine.”1 

“Carl Spencer” often displays a fine gift of sympathetic and 
penetrative imagination, and it is to be regretted that she lacks fin- 
ish and sometimes form. Her poems are as yet accessible only in 
the pages of our newspapers and magazines. If we are not mis- 
taken, she will yet take rank not far below Mrs. Wilson, who holds 
the place at the head of our female poets. Her parabolic poetry is 
quite different from that of H. H., being more quaint, George 
Herbertish, and full of odd turns. Take this, for instance : 


‘‘ My days are as the grass,” 
Swiftly my seasons pass, 
And “like a flower of the field I fade,” 
O soul, dost thou not see 
The wise have likened thee 
To the most living creature that is made ! 


‘* My days are as the grass ;” 
The gliding waters pass 
Under my roots ; upon me drops the cloud ; 
And not the stately trees 
Have kinder ministries— 
The heavens are too lofty to be proud. 


‘¢ My days are as the grass ;”’ 
The feet of trouble pass, 
And leave me trampled that I cannot rise ; 
But wait a little while 
And I shall lift and smile 
Before the sweet, congratulating skies. 


‘« My days are as the grass ;”’ 
Soon out of sight I pass, 
And in the bleak earth I must hide my head ; 





1 This is one reason for the nearly universal badness of the poetical productions, 
which pass for hymns with the churches of England and America. Their motive is 
not imaginative truth, but edification, and the very nicest touch of the firmest hand is 
needed to prevent their sinking to the prosaic level. But as a rule, their authors have 
been unequal to the task. A very few of them by John Mason, Charles Wesley, Sarah 
Flower Adams, T. H. Gill, and some others, are real poetry, in spite of their sec- 
ondary and unpoetical motive, and deserve exemption from Matthew Arnold’s sweep- 
ing condemnation that none of our hymns have any right to be called poems. But 
most of them are wretchedly unfit for the use to which they are put. It is, however, 
hardly right to complain of their wretched prosaic slips in expression, when, as a 
rule, they have no thought to express; and when there is, the highest point ordinarily 
reached is the enforcement, as in Toplady’s * Rock of Ages,’”’ of some doctrinal theory, 
with the emphasis of rhyme, smooth metre, and “ good set terms.” 
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The wind that passes o’er, 
Will find my place no more— 
The wind of death will tell that I am dead. 


But how shall I rejoice 
When I shall hear the voice 
Of Him who keeping Spring with Him alway, 
Lest hope from man should pass, 
Hath made us “as the grass,”— 
The grass that always has another day. 


This writer reminds us of Henry Vaughan; there is the same 
element of cheerful vitality in her poetry, the same continual turns 
of surprise; the same lack of justice to the thought by careful 
polish. Not every line is equally strong ; some halt and are com- 
monplace. More free, yet not altogether free, from these faults is 
a poem called “ Humanity,” which is too long to quote entire: 


For here is clay that holdeth fire, 
Are slaves that yet are lords of will— 
Wanderers, that lift from miry ill, 
Prevailing hands of pure desire. 
Whoso the downward path hath trod, 
The wrecks of human life to scan, 
Must write, ‘‘ This creature, being man, 
Was ruined, having less than God.” 


Lo! there are they whose lot is cast 
With His—howe’er they toil and strive, 
To keep this mortal self alive, 
Which death will break from them at last. 
Of natures nobler than they own— 
Held to their kindred in the skies 
By some godlike necessities— 
They cannot live by bread alone. 


Not painless works the fiery leaven : 
They have one glory—to abide 
In the full world unsatisfied. 
By the one we hope that, broad as heaven, 
O’erlooks the straitened walls of creed, 
The sons of God proclaimed with power : 
Each in his grandly bitter hour, 
Sure to find love his sorest need. 


Their world is low, their days are small, 
Yet to each falleth once in time 
That day which makes all days sublime, 
And mystery consecrates them all. 
To earth a glory entereth, 
When wide alike to low and high, 
Into the same eternity, 
God opens His great gates of death. 
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But while the parabolic interpretation of nature is not the proper 
function of the poetical imagination, it is a very natural and not 
unprofitable exercise of the human intellect. The parable and the 
myth, while not the highest form of poetry, and not properly a 
orm of poetry at all, constitute a form of literature which has at all 
times commanded the attention and employed the best power of 
the intellect of our race. Ever, at least, since the Aryan race rose 
above that low form of nature-worship which invests the physical 
forces with a divine personality, and became conscious first of 
human personality and freedom, and then of the necessity of free- 
dom and personality to all spiritual existence, they have shared 
more or less clearly in the conviction that the natural has its cor- 
respondence in the spiritual, and even within the limits of its 
bondage to law reflects something of the greatness of that whose 
existence is law-free but not law-less. In this faith it is that that 
part of language has originated, which describes mental and 
spiritual actions, relations and existences. The vast host of words 
which were primarily purely material in their meaning, but have 
now lost that sense either wholly or in part, are but the crystalliza- 
tions of the conviction that the inner and the outer worlds of 
human experience have such a likeness, that the terms derived 
from the latter are not unfit for application to the objects of the 
former. Every such term is a crystallized parable—a trope which 
assumes a whole theory of the harmony and the correspondence 
of the two essential sides of the universe. The outer world, as 
Bushnell says, is thus presupposed to be a vast dictionary and 
grammar of thought, and therefore an organon throughout of the 
divine intelligence. And human speech, like every other spiritual 
force, of whose nature we are completely cognizant, is thus seen to 
have its own physical organon of life. 

The truth thus disclosed to us in language was enunciated by 
Plato in his theory of zdeas. This term has been so much abused 
by its use in the sense of a mere zotion, that it conveys very little 
of its true sense. The Platonic zdea is not an abstraction or 
generalization from human experience. It is not in any sense a 
subjective result reached by the human mind. On the contrary it 
is the most real and objective of all existences,—the truth which 
lies behind the appearances which make up the world. For the 
things which seem realities to our sense are but the shadows of 
those realities,—shadows cast upon the wall of our cave of earthly 
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existence, while we sit with our back to the cave’s mouth and to 
the light which casts the shadows. And this is true not only of 
material things, but of the highest truths and intuitions of the 
human mind. All are but shadows, and when we are ravished 
either by landscapes, sunsets, the ocean’s glories, or by the excel- 
lency of justice, the glory of courage, the purity of truth, as we 
know these in actual experience, we are still gazing upon the 
shadows. We were made to know the substance and to live by 
that knowledge; but we have lapsed from that knowledge into this 
earthly life, and can only win our way back thither by long and 
painful experience. 

Similar in some points, and yet very different in others, is the 
view of nature presented to us in the parables of the Gospels. 
Christ has none of the Athenian’s contempt for this earth and the 
life of men. He has indeed a far truer and quicker ear for the 
world’s discords, but also a larger and firmer hope for the growth 
of its harmonies. He does not remand the golden era of peace 
and justice, of true knowledge and right perception, to a world 
beyond our earth. He proclaims the advent of a kingdom of God, a 
kingdom of heaven, into the earth itself, declaring that the hour was 
at hand when the old world would be judged, its cruelties, abomi- 
nations and injustices brought to an end, its good elements saved 
and honored ; and when the new would take the place of the old—a 
new heaven above men’s heads, a new earth beneath men’s fect, and 
in both righteousness. The surroundings of mankind upon this 
earth, therefore, were of the largest possible value and significance 
to Him. Hewould have men dwell upon them as displays of the 
nature and good-will of their Creator, who is “ our Father which 
art in heaven.” ‘ Consider the lilies,” “the ravens,” “the birds of 
the air.” But in His parables He gives us His especial view of 
nature and of all human life, as the image and the reflex of divine 
things. In all human relations and all human affections, the 
purest, the tenderest, the most passionate, men are to see a reflex 
and shadow of the love which is God’s very essence. The very 
occupations and employments of men are full of significance as 
disclosing the methods of God. And the works of nature are 
each a great page in the divine revelation which God continually 
makes of Himself. His own parables are but a few catch-words, 
key-notes, suggestions to lead men on in the study. To read the 
book through is their business. His is to teach them its alphabet, 
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to give them a few lessons as beginners. Hence His reply to His 
disciples when they asked Him what he meant by the parable of 
the sower: “Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye 
know all parables ?” 

Fragmentary, however, as they are in intention, it is impossible 
to avoid claiming for them the very highest place in human liter- 
ature. Were there such a thing as a perfect standard of zsthetic 
judgment to which they might be submitted, they would be found, 
we think, in spite of their brevity and the disadvantages of their 
mode of transmission to us, so complete as works of literary art 
as to fully justify, on this side, the claim of those who assert that 
in their Author was to be seen the one supreme and unsurpassable 
intellect among all the sons of men—the man so fully possessed 
and enlightened by the eternal spirit, that He stands above and ahead 
of every “ spirit of the age” —every limited historical grade of intelli- 
gence. Could anything in all the great masters of prose or poetry, 
for instance, be put along side the closing parable in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke’s gospel, which we very absurdly call the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son? 

The parables of Christ, we have said, are meant as but the first 
of a vast series of readings in the book of nature and in the book 
of human life. Their object is to teach men a method of reading, 
not to interpret the whole book. He would put men into such an atti- 
tude towards nature and towards life, as would give them at oncea 
livelier interest in these and a keener zest in their study, and would 
enable them to see larger meanings than they had dreamed of. As 
we have said, the standpoint to which He leads men, is not that of 
the naturalistic poet, while by no means opposed to it. The poet 
cannot assume this distinctively Christian standpoint, without giv- 
ing up his own proper business. His own work does not lead to 
higher, but different views of the universe; and the truth of the 
pure imagination which it is his function to explore, are needful 
for men, and are not to be sacrificed to any others. 

Equally true is this of the purely scientific investigation of na- 
ture. Edification is not the function of science. Its aim is scien- 
tific truth, and it must make that its exclusive aim. If the scien- 
tific man care at all about edification, he must go upon the Protes- 
tant principle that in the long run truth is always edifying. His 
discovery may seem to lead to results which imperil theories held 
sacred by multitudes of pious hearts. He may even seem to shake 
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those primary convictions of right and responsibility, which are the 
strength of the strongest. None the less his duty is the plain one 
of proclaiming all the truth he knows, in the faith that the Power, 
who has taken care of the world: thus far, and has quickened in 
men’s hearts the love of and the search after truth, is not to be 
served by politic falsehoods or reservations, and is quite well enough 
acquainted with His universe, not to be nonplused by any unex- 
pected discoveries or half-discoveries of its methods, which His 
children may make. If He do exist, and has any plans for the 
race He has created, He will neither allow Himself to be hid from 
men, nor suffer those plans defeated by their finding out things which 
the weak in faith think He wants to have concealed. Even un- 
verified hypotheses of a materialized science, and their hasty ac- 
ceptance by the half taught, cannot be much in His way. 

It is not, therefore, the business of science to be either edifying 
or the reverse. It would abdicate its true function in trying to be 
either. Its results would be the less scientific, and therefore in the 
long run the less edifying, if it were thus to turn aside from its true 
purpose, just as poetry becomes less imaginative for making the 
same mistake. 

But the Christian attitude towards nature and life, sanctioned as 
it is by the deepest spiritual insight of the loftiest minds, and by 
the spontaneous instincts of the race, has its rights and its functions. 
It presents its results neither to the imaginative faculty of the poet 
nor to the logical faculty of the savan. It purposes neither to 
deepen the rapture with which the penetrative imagination contem- 
plates nature in its integrity, nor to add by the analysis of nature 
to the sum of knowledge anything capable of scientific verification. 
It speaks to the religious sense of mankind, and it must submit its 
results to the standards of value which that sense assumes as estab- 
lished. In view of the great multitude of proofs of the existence 
of such a sense, which are presented to us in literature, in history, 
and in daily experience, it is as preposterous to question its exist- 
ence, as it would be for a Faraday to question the existence of an 
imaginative faculty in a Wordsworth, or to deny the objective value 
of its results. It may be that a man has little or no share of this 
religious sense, just as some men are devoid of poetic imagination, 
but that proves nothing more in this case than in the other. At 
present the disposition is not to deny the existence of a religious 
faculty, but to cast doubt upon its capacity to ascertain anything 
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worthy of our trust. Men speak of it as of a blind aspiration, an 
eye without sight or light, which forever paints the supposed ob- 
jects of its vision upon the darkness into which it gazes. The words 
of the child’s first faith, “Our Father which art in heaven,” are 
held to be incapable of verification—a bold guess of their author, 
and all too bold for repetition on the part of men who dare only 
speak of “the Unknown and the Unknowable.” There are many 
grounds for the rejection of this “voluntary humility” and false 
modesty. One is that menhave faith in experts, in those whose 
faculty of special vision has been most highly exercised. And they 
cannot forget that the Man who ex confesso saw the farthest into 
these matters, and who lived in an age which talked as weariedly 
and as learnedly of “the Unknown and the Unknowable” as ours 
does, uttered His own insight not in that formula but in the other. 
And He told those who lived about Him that they, by the induc. 
tive method of doing God's will as far as they knew it, could come 
tothe same conviction as Himself—could ‘know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God or.of men.” And He has managed to con- 
vince and continues to convince great multitudes of those who 
give large attention to this matter, and adopt His method, that He 
was and is altogether right. About the rightness of the method 
there can be no question. And it will certainly not be claimed that 
those who have rejected His formula are great religious geniuses 
of even the same order as the higher class of His followers, to say 
nothing of His own incomparable preeminence. 

And again, in every other field of inquiry, the new phase of science 
requires to assume that where a faculty exists it has been developed 
by continual exercise upon its proper object. It asserts that that 
is the very method of development; that the eye is not here before 
the light, but rather that the prior existence of the light creates the 
demand, as it were, for the eye, and leads to its formation. But 
this theory of the Unknowable gives us, contrary to all scientific ex- 
perience, an eye which has no light to illuminate it—a hand which 
has never yet found anything to grasp. On purely Darwinian 
grounds, we must reject such an hyper-teleological hypothesis. 

A further consideration, but one of less special argumentative 
force 2 this connection, is the certain result of the general accept- 
ance of such a theory of the divine element in the universe. Turn 
the religious faculty away from the light, and set it to gaze into the 
dark, and you set it to people the dark with terrors. On no other 
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background are images of horror so readily constructed. Your 
Unknowable is not knowable as regards those convenient negative 
opinions, which his or its votaries have inherited from the old 
deists, but which, ex hypothesi, they can never verify. He may 
expect worship; he may prefer all the atrocities by which the 
remorseful conscience has in other ages sought to propitiate Molochs 
and Shivas. Experience of life will not deter men from recourse 
to such things; life has a Moloch, a Shiva side to it, as well as a 
Vishnu side. Even Emerson can speak of “a substratum of 
ferocity in the universe,” as a matter of human experience. And 
the vast competition—for all the world like a Dutch auction—which 
has gone on in India between Shiva and Vishnu ever since the 
expulsion of the Buddhists,” is but a rehearsal of the vibration 
between the two extremes of carnal security and slavish terror, 
which would be the religious history of a nation or group of 
nations, which should accept Herbert Spencer as their religious 
guide and prophet. This new religion of the Unknowable would 
have all the superstitions, and more than all the superstitions, 
which have characterized all the others. It would be grounded 
upon mere feeling, and therefore liable to all the varieties and 
excesses of that feeling. The others, even in their most corrupt 
forms, have had the instinct to set limits to their own excesses, by at 
least the pretence of a science of divine things, whose principles 
are fixed. But this would set out with repudiating the very possi- 
bility of such a science, and therefore of any limit to its own extrav- 
agances. Comfortable, busy, self-satisfied people may not realize 
the danger of such an outcome; but at all times the comfortable 
and well-to-do have been the worst possible judges of the needs of 
the great masses of mankind. 

These considerations, of course, do not prove ,that Mr. Spencer 
is wrong; but they are very good reasons for demanding the 
clearest evidence that he is right, and that God has not saved us 
from such terrors and abominations by revealing Himself to us 

But we have been digressing into an argument, where it was 
rather our business to proceed upon assumptions. We proceed, 
therefore, to say that while it is impossible to accept science as 
a competent judge either as to the existence of a religious sense or 
of the reality of its objects, it cannot refuse the aid of science as a 
helper in the higher appreciation of nature. It is from scientific 
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observation that it chiefly derives the raw material of its studies, 
just as it is from poetry that it most commonly derives the form 
in which to clothe their results. And the objective reality of its 
conclusions is evidenced by the fact that it is helped and not 
hindered in this study by the advance of scientific research. It can 
keep pace with the progress of scientific investigation ; it finds the 
better understood universe of to-day more full of the parables of 
God than that which, a thousand years ago, was largely shrouded 
in the darkness of ignorance, error and superstition. 

Take for instance the great change of vfew brought about by 
the better appreciation of the relation of the parts of our solar 
system to each other—a discovery given to the world by a Catho- 
lic priest (Nicolas Copernicus), whose work was edited in the first 
edition by a Protestant pastor (Andreas Osiander, of Nuremberg), 
and rejected with contempt by all the physicists of that century, 
including Lord Bacon. Our earth in that new illumination dis 
covered that her seeming importance and centrality was a delusion 
of the senses, and that the right relation of the members of the 
system could only be perceived by the observer transporting him- 
self in thought to the sun, the true centre of the system. And 
Christian theology has at all times been proclaiming analogous 
truth to the human planets of our human system. Finding men 
everywhere and at all time falling into the fancy that they are 
central points around which all other interests revolve, she has 
never ceased to warn them that they are living under the delusion 
of sense in this regard, and that only by discovering their true 
centre in God, can they rightly appreciate their relations to the 
whole and to each of its parts. She has been the Copernicus of 
souls, stripping them of the delusion of their own centrality, and 
humbling them by opening their eyes to the sight of their own 
insignificance in comparison of the greater glories which she dis- 
closes to men. When George Eliot in Romola describes this 
change, as wrought in Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, she well de- 
scribes him as “once a Quixotic young genius, astonished at his 
own powers and astonishing Rome with heterodox theses; after- 
wards, a more humble student with a consuming passion for 
inward perfection, having come to find the universe more astonishing 
than his own cleverness.” But she omits to say that this change 
was due to personal contact with Savonarola, a man who verily 
and for himself believed in God, and who awakened that belief in 
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the minds of a great multitude, and created in Florence a party 
who had no selfish ends, and who, in spite of many mistakes 
due to want of political experience, did the will of God, and 
sought the good of the city according to their light. 

We have already spoken of the larger hopefulness of Christ, in 
contrast to Plato. The former hoped for the world and its regen- 
eration; the latter chiefly hoped to earn his way out of it into 
some better and more illuminated form of society. Not that 
Christ had not a far clearer perception of the moral darkness 
in the world than ever Plato had; but He seemed also to have the 
conviction that light was a much greater thing than darkness, and 
would ultimately prevail over it. What form the victory is to 
take, may be open to question; but a real and satisfactory victory 
of the light is one point in the Christian faith. It believes that the 
day of decision will come, when half lights and shadows shall 
merge into the fuller light, and the darkness shall be vanquished 
forever. No other religious faith presents any such object of hope 
to men’s belief. The most popular religions of the world are 
pessimistic. They commonly declare existence er se, or else con- 
scious and personal existence, to be the very root of all evil, and 
the escape from it the only real good. 

Such is Buddhism, whose adherents outnumber those of any 
other creed; and Brahminism, which follows it closely. Islam de- 
clares that all but a very small fraction of humanity are condemned 
to everlasting torture in hell fire. The old Persians held that evil 
was as eternal as was good. The old Greeks and Romans feared 
Hades with a very real and terrified fear, and shrunk from the very 
name and mention of death with horror. Their literature is bur- 
dened with wailing and lamentation over the brevity and the bit- 
terness of life. Our old Norse and Teutonic forefathers believed 
that this world was a scene of conflict between the powers of good- 
ness and of evil, but believed that the latter were to prevail, while 
holding that the only part for a brave man to take was that which 
was to be defeated; and when we come to those classes inside 
Christendom, who have cast off the name, the profession, and as 
far as possible the influence of Christianity, the same tendency to 
pessimism is everywhere visible. Mill inclined to think that there 
is a God of some sort, but was forced by his Hedonistic belief that 
pleasure is the chief end of existence, to say that if He does exist, 
He is either not omnipotent or not simply benevolent, and quite 
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possibly neither. Byron and Poe, Heine and Baudelaire, are the 
poets whom the unchristian Christendom acknowledges as its most 
hone-t and sincere singers. In Schopenhauer, Frauenstadt, and even 
Hartmann, the We/tschmerz of an unbelieving age finds its philo- 
sophical expression. The shallowness of optimism is the com- 
mon-place of our thinking, and the effusive hopefulness of twenty- 
five years back has given place to a tone of thought exactly the 
opposite. , 
And over against all this stands Christianity, ranking hope with 
faith and charity as a primary virtue, and commanding men 
“Rejoice always: and again I say, rejoice.” You will search the 
religious books of all other faiths in vain for a passage parallel to 
that. Well, which way do the great analogies of nature point? It 
might seem, at first view, as if their weight were rather against than 
in favor of the conditional optimism of Christianity. Light and 
darkness séem about equally distributed throughout the universe ; 
day and night follow each other in equal and balanced succession ; 
and neither gains upon the other or promises to gain upon it. 
And these facts have been alleged as giving the force of analogy 
to the arguments for the more despondent view of the universe. 
But in physics as in morals, we are once more deluded by our 
senses. The vision of the unseen truth once more liberates us 
from the falsehood. Astronomy shows us that this huge night 
which seems to balance the light of day is but the tiny shadow 
of a tiny planet, which itself dwindles to a point and vanishes, 
while the light sweeps on its ethereal way from sun to sun, from 
star to star, blending the effluence of systems to fill the universe 
with its rays. And Christianity carries men to the open grave 
of the risen Christ, and proclaims in the Easter victory of abso- 
lute goodness over the blended power of every form of human 
evil, as the earnest or pledge of the great world-wide victory of the 
light. It says that, however vast and heavy may seem the weight 
of moral evil which presses upon the spiritual energies and retards 
the spiritual growth of the race, we are not to believe in the evil 
but in the good, not to despond because of the evil, but to hope 
for the victory of the good.* The seeming victory of evil, the 





8“ Ts Christianity then but another name for Universalism?” No; it is not Univer- 
salism in our understanding of it. It is impossible to deny that many great and good 
Christians have been universalists. Such were Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and Erigena 
in the ancient church, and William Law, Albert Bengel, Fred. Scheliermacher, Augus- 
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Passion and the Calvary of goodness, are in some sort to be the last 
word of all the rest of the world’s faiths. Only the Gospel does 
not stop there, but presses on to Easter and the Resurrection. 
The disclosures made by modern science as to the dependence 
of our earth upon the solar forces, is another of the great par- 
ables of nature. We are carried back to the distant eras 
when her solid surface presented nothing but a wearisome mass 
of rocks and sands, such as now cover some of the utterly 
desolate and uninhabitable portions of the world. And we are 
told to watch the vast process of development, by which one form 
of organic life leads on to another—the lower vegetation to the 
higher, the vegetable to the animal, the lower animal to the more 
elevated in scale, and last “the diapason closing full in man.” And 
all this we are told to associate with the influx and accumulation of 
solar force upon our earth’s surface. Whatever “intelligence at the 
heart of things,” designed and executed the vast drama of develop- 
ment, he wrought by means, and his instruments were the caloric, 
luminous and actinic forces which emanate from the centre of the 
system itself. These forces it is which circulate in the sap and 
blossom in the flower of every plant; which tingle in the nerves 
and energize in the muscles of every animal. The human energy 
which is put forth in obedience to man’s free will, is not of earthly 





tus Tholuck, and J. P. Lange in the modern. But Universalism is essentially a theory 
which makes no just estimate of the freedom of the human will, and its power of resist- 
ance to the divine. Itis the theory of a piety forced upon men by Omnipotence, whereas 
Christianity bases its hopes for the victory of the good upon the conviction that all the 
resources of God will be employed to effect it, and yet without infringing on that human 
liberty which is essential to the dignity of man, It does not assert the final return of 
every soul to the fellowship of light; it says that God will leave nothing undone to 
effect their recall, and that the result will be such as to satisfy all who shall behold it. 
The severest measures of the divine government have doubtless as their aim the restric- 
tion of the unredeemed sinner from sinking to yet lower depths of degradation; and 
could we trace in all its details God’s dealings with such a sinner, we would probably 
find there more reason for thankful and adoring love, than we have ever found in the 
best, known passages of His dealings with the best of men. And Christianity neither 
limits the divine activity to any given period of time, nor teaches, as did Mohammed, 
that some part of the universe has been prepared as a place of torment, and filled with 
engines and agencies of torture. Its imagery of the worm undying, the fire un- 
quenchable, the bottomless pit, are symbols of what man experiences in this earthly 
life, and must forever continue to experience unless he escape from these toGod. And 
the common conscience of Christian communities corresponds to this; we apply the 
word hell, not to places of torture and punishment, but to places of human wickedness, 
such as gambling houses. We all feel it blasphemous to speak as if there were any- 
thing in the universe worse than sin itself. 
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but of solar origin. For ages upon ages those forces have been 
transmitted earthward. Every fragment of fertile soil, every coal 
deposit, every organic tissue, is but their latent deposit. Every 
form and species of vegetable or animal life is but the same in 
activity. And were the world to cease to draw upon that central 
source of energy, death would reign once more throughout our 
planet. The agent which had called its dead and isolated particles 
into the unity, the beauty, the harmony of organic form, would no 
longer continue his mighty work, and all things would return to 
that lifeless state from which he had evoked them. 

And in all this Christianity cannot but find a rehearsal of the 
spiritual activity of humanity’s spiritual sun. The source of all 
spiritual life is the uplifting and uniting will outside our world, 
which has drawn men out of the spiritual death of selfish isolation. 
When the theologians speak of an absolutely godless state of 
mankind, or of an individual man, they speak of what has no 
historic existence upon this earth. The lowest and most de- 
graded races display, when closely studied, the organizing influ- 
ence of the spiritual light. They live, even on the lowest round 
of the ladder, in no merely animal isolation and selfishness. It is 
their temptation, as it is ours, to sink back into that. Every fall 
from rectitude, every surrender to selfishness, tends to that. But 
God has never consented that the fall shall become the law of any 
human life, and the light which enlightens His heaven itself, is 
also “the light which enlightens every man that cometh into the 
world.” The religions of the world, with all their admixture of 
superstition, reflect in their higher and truer elements the elevat- 
ing influences of the divine Word in the minds of their votaries. 
They foreshadow and anticipate the fuller and clearer day of the 
perfect disclosure of God to mankind, somewhat as the lower 
forms of life are the prophecies of man. Their vitality is in the 
fragments of truth which redeem them from falsity and imposture ; 
their weakness in the admixture of slavish terror and priestly pre- 
tences, with which they have been mingled. Christianity does not 
put itself forward as the flat contradiction of the world’s beliefs; it 
declares that Christ is “the desire of the Gentiles,” the clear light 
toward which they are feeling their way out of the half lights and 
the shadows of their Pagan condition; and it presents to us the 
missionary sermon of the greatest apostle, addressed to an assem- 
bly of philosophical Pagans, in which he declares that God had 
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made their fathers “ to feel after Him if haply they might find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us; for in Him we live and 
move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, ‘ For we are also His offspring.’” It was not an apostle who 
drove the Teutonic chief back from the baptismal font by the 
declaration that all his Pagan ancestors were burning and would 
forever burn in hell fire. Christ clearly laid down the principle 
that in the retributions which fall to men’s lot, they are held re- 
sponsible for the light they have, and not for the light they have 
not. 

Everything, therefore, that has been done to raise men into a 
truly human life, to civilize them in themselves and not merely in 
their surroundings, to gather them into the fellowship of the 
household, the neighborhood, the state—to lift them out of the 
savage’s sordid and selfish condition into that of the citizen—has 
been the working of the spiritual light as an organizing force upon 
the human raw material of the race. And wherever the unselfish 
human affections manifest themselves—wherever men have given 
themselves or their life for their country, for justice, for humanity, 
for the truth—there the operations of the spiritual sun of the uni- 
verse has been made manifest. 

Some may say: “ What advantage then hath the Christian?” 
and with the apostle we answer: Much every way, but chiefly in 
this, that he knows where others only guess. To use the great 
analogy employed by the founder of Christianity, his spiritual life 
is not embryotic, a thing of dark aspirations and impulse, whose 
laws he cannot cognize; it is a born life, a “life brought to light,” 
become cognizant of itself, capable of assimilation, and of all the 
other great vital functions. As well ask: “What is the use of 
being born ?” as ask “ What advantage then hath the Christian?” 

Or, to put the case in a way more apposite to our general anal- 
ogy, the Christian lives in the very sunlight, and not in its reflec- 
tion, still less in the darkened cellar from which its direct influ- 
ences are excluded. His windows face the South, are open to the 
sun. A man can live and see to work in a room which opens only 
toward the North, but in the long run—experto crede—his health 
will be the worse for it. And something similar to this is the con- 
dition of those who live in a Christian country, but receive the 
influences of Christianity only indirectly and at second hand as it 
were. There is a sense in which men so situated cannot avoid 
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being Christian; the moral standard, the views of duty and respon- 
sibility, promulgated by Christ and lived by his neighbors, cannot 
but mould his life and character in ways of which he is hardly or 
not at all conscious. The late John Stuart Mill was an eminent 
example of the gradual but thorough penetration of a life by the 
refracted light of Christianity, and his Autobiography, together 
with his posthumous £ssays, give us such a picture of the process 
as had never before been drawn bya human pen. Butafter all, the 
true nature and the full power of any truth must be sought at its 
focus, and not at its circumference, and it would be a mistake to 
insist on such instances as the highest manifestations of what the 
sum of truths, influences and institutions which constitute Christi- 
anity can do for mankind. 

Less advantaged in this respect are the souls which experience 
the inward leadings of the divine Word, but are shut off from the 
historical disclosure of that Word, in either its direct or its indirect 
influences. It is they who resemble a plant shut up in the dark- 
ness of a cellar, thrusting out its bleached and colorless tendrils in 
search of the light, directing all its energies to reach some distant 
chink, through which there is a faint glimmer that penetrates the 
darkness. There is nothing in the whole range of vegetable life so 
utterly pathetic. And it has its correspondent pathos in Sakya- 
Muni, in Socrates, and many another seeker after God. To return 
to the analogy, that plant lives by solar force; it could have no life 
but for the accumulation of that force upon our earth. And yet 
its lack of the highest and most direct form of that force prevents 
its living the true life of a plant. All the forces of this world are 
not sufficient, not even those which have in past ages accumulated 
here from the solar fountain of energy. It must have the direct 
influence of the uplifting force which is not of earth, and without 
that it cannot live. And the parable is true of every human life, 
Men truly live, not only by the aid of what they can see and grasp, 
not by the individual things of time and sense, but by their living 
and present relation to what is universal and external. They 
“endure as seeing Him who is invisible.’ “ For God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” Joun Dyer. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


MERICA ought to have an architecture of her own. Never 
has there been a grander opportunity for the development 
of a new style of building than has been furnished to our people 
during the last hundred years. Our whole country has had to be 
built up, including millions of structures—residences, churches, 
court houses, city halls, capitols, theatres, hotels, depots, bridges, 
docks, commercial buildings, monuments, and every other variety 
of structure. In fact, there has not been such a great demand for 
building since the revival of civilization after the dark ages. Whole 
cities have sometimes had to be built in a year, and appropriations 
by the million have been lavished by Congress and by State and 
municipal corporations for structures for their several purposes, 
including the most liberal offers for plans and models for them. 
Now in all previous cases where there has been such a great 
amount of building, there has been a peculiar style developed to 
meet the peculiar wants of the builders; a style which has risen 
in beauty to equal, if not surpass, any previous style. Thus there 
was developed in Greece, when that country was bullt up, a new 
style altogether different from the parent Egyptian and Phoenician 
styles, and in each of the great Greek States, as they severally 
came to the supremacy, a peculiar modification of that style, known 
as the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, respectively. So when the 
Roman civilization was developed, and there were erected the ne- 
cessary structures therefor, there was developed with it the Roman 
style. Whenthe government was transferred to Byzantium, and the 
east had to be rebuilt, there was elaborated the majestic Byzantine 
style. When central Europe began to be settled by the Romans, 
the Romanesque style was developed, or rather the Roman style 
modified to meet the new demands of the Rhine country and the 
west. When the north of Europe was built up, the magnificent 
Gothic style was developed to meet still another want and satisfy a 
new taste. And when finally the Renaissance period set in, and new 
empires and new capitals had to be decorated, a still different style 
sprang up, composed of the Greek, Roman and Byzantine elements, 
which took different forms in Italy, Germany, France and the Neth- 
erlands, according to the several wants of those countries. In 
England, too, after the Reformation, when a new kind of churches 
was required for the new. worship, there sprang up a new, though 
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inferior, style of church building, of which Sir Christopher Wren 
was master; and in Spain, when the Mohammedans went thither, 
they developed the Moresque style suited at once to their eastern 
religion and western country, specimens of which still remain in the 
ruins of the mosques and cathedrals of that land. Everywhere, in 
fact, where there has been much building done, there has been 
produced a new style to suit the new purposes and_ new facilities 
of building. 

In our country, however, there has not been a corresponding archi- 
tectural advance. Instead of a manifestation of that inventive genius 
which characterizes our other departments of activity, there has in all 
our building not only not been developed any distinctively Ameri- 
can style, but our structures are generally of only indifferent archi- 
tectural merit. The best of them are copies of the French and 
English Renaissance buildings, though most of them are plain and 
tasteless brick and mortar piles without any regard to style what- 
ever. We have, it is true, some inferior specimens of Greek and 
Gothic churches, as also a few unworthy examples of almost 
every other style ; but in no respect have we anything either alto- 
gether new, or greatly improved in architecture. 

Now it strikes us that this is an anomaly, and that it should not 
be so; and, in view ofall our circumstances, we think it may and 
ought yet to be made different. Weare in a new country, far off 
from any other, with new resources and new wants, composed of 
the people of all other countries, so that there is no reason why we 
should follow any other country or style, but every reason why 
there should be, from this fusion of national elements, a new pro- 
duct in style superior to any of the others. It is true that most of 
our building has hitherto been to supply us with the necessaries of 
shelter and storage, and that it has had to be done with speed and 
economy, so that architectural considerations could not largely 
enter into the builder’s mind. But since a cheap and plain build- 
ing may be characterized by great elegance, as the old Norman 
chapels sufficiently prove, because the beauty of a building consists 
more in the form and proportions than in any complexity of parts 
or richness of ornaments, there is in this circumstance no excuse 
for lack of architectural skill and grace. There has of late, more- 
over, been an immense number of costly structures erected in our 
country, which have allowed ample time and means for a display 
of elaborate architectural skill. The fact, too, that we are a practi- 
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cal people, seeking our ends by direct means, and in all things 
providing primarily for our convenience, should, instead of inter- 
fering with artistic building, enter as an element into considerations 
for a new style. A tasteful,noble structure may be just as conveni- 
ent, and in every way just as well suited to its practical purposes, 
as the horrid piles which we now see on all sides. 

In our natural resources, too, there is everything to aid us in 
building and in developing the best style. The inexhaustible supply 
of the best building materials ought certainly to tempt the architect 
to noble designs. No country in Europe can compete with us in 
this respect. Stones, which are rarities in the old world, are ob- 
trusively abundant here. Marble and freestone of every variety 
and purity, brown, and white, and limestone, granite and volcanic 
rock, all are in exhaustless abundance with us. New York and 
Boston are surrounded by a country of brown stone and granite ; 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington by a land underlaid with 
marble; Chicago and Cincinnati by freestone quarries without 
number; and throughout the Middle States the best pressed brick 
in the world are made. When we compare these resources with 
the lamentable deficiency of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna in these re- 
spects, we ought to shame ourselves that we have made no better 
use of them. For whereas the European builders are glad if they 
can get a few stones for columns and trimmings, we lavishly pile 
up the products of our mines in barbarous blocks that look scarcely 
any better than the unquarried mine itself. 

The introduction of iron and composition stone, which facilitates 
building, ought also to suggest something new in architecture; 
not only new uses of the old architectural elements, which can 
now be constructed with less trouble and cost than hitherto, but 
also new designs which could not be worked so well in the old 
materials of wood and stone. These new materials, since they 
can be wrought into any shape, size and degree of minuteness, and 
since they can be reproduced in any quantity without much addi- 
tional cost, ought to give rise to a higher degree and greater vari- 
ety of ornamentation than we have hitherto had. Statues, busts, 
heads, griffins, gargoyles, ornamental cornice and reliefs, could be 
lavished on our buildings, and produce the same architectural 
effect as if they were all chiseled in stone, or hammered out of 
bronze. It is not necessary that statues be of the finest quality of 
sculpture to serve their purpose as architectural elements, else the 
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three thousand six hundred statues on the cathedral of Milan would 
not serve their purpose. Elevated almost out of sight, and in be- 
wildering numbers, they are not generally subjected to close in- 
spection. Nor is it necessary that such statues and the like be 
original, for the same reason; so that copies of the masters would 
be equally suitable for the purpose. Such copies may be repro- 
duced from the originals by molding, at an expense of fifty dol- 
lars apiece; so that for a few thousand dollars we could put all 
the gods of the Pantheon on a building. We see no reason, in- 
deed, why our people should not be familiarized with the master- 
pieces of sculpture in this way; and certainly, until they are so 
familiarized, there can be no objection to putting them on our 
buildings, on the ground that they are too common, or not new. 
The Mosaics in St. Peter’s at Rome, are only copies of well-known 
paintings; and if originality is not necessary in painting, as an 
architectural adorning, it ought not to be in sculpture. 

The use of iron ought to give rise especially to renaissance 
structures, with all their ornaments, and to improvements in this 
style. The rich tracery, small columns and arches, ornamental 
capitals and finials, all may be more easily wrought in iron than 
the ponderous pillars and arches of the Greek or Gothic style. 
Any new possible style, therefore, which should be an im- 
provement on the old styles, would perhaps have to be made on 
the basis of the renaissance. In it all the old elements could 
be used,in small proportions indeed, but in great numbers and 
variety, which would, with the same amount of material, give more 
parts and appearance of richness. For, by the use of iron instead 
of stone and brick, the columns, etc., to have the same strength, 
need not be one-fourth as large. By multiplying the same 
parts, moreover, which can be done with little expense by mold- 
ing, we do away with the necessity for great parts altogether and 
so get a light, airy structure, which is the special beauty of the 
renaissance style, and which is aimed at in the Gothic and other 
styles also. It strikes us that the Italian renaissance in particular 
might be elaborated more fully by the use of iron. A structure like 
the Cathedral of Pisa, with its elegant front, containing so many 
small columns and rich work, where one part is like every 
other part, and the whole has its effect by the frequent repetition 
of its parts, might be constructed with but little expense, even if it 
were much richer: as also the front of the Cathedral of Rheims or 
of St. Mark’s of Venice. 
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Iron domes being easily constructed, both as to their substantial 
parts and as to their ornamentation, we see no reason why they 
should not enter largely into our architecture, and why they should 
not be richer in ornament than even the domes of Europe. The 
dome of the capitol at Washington is a good specimen of what has 
been done in this direction, and suggests much more that might be 
done. These domes may be covered from lantern to base with the 
most delicate work, including reliefs and statues, without any con- 
siderable cost. The dome, too, goes well with almost any structure, 
mounting majestically, as in the Pantheon of Paris, above a Greek 
substructure; or as in St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s above the Italian 
renaissance; or as in the cathedral of Mayence above the Roman- 
esque; or as in St. Mark's of Venice above a composition of all 
the oriental styles. These domes are already numerous in our 
country ; but they are lamentably plain and out of taste, as for ex- 
ample that of the City Hall, in Baltimore, which, if it but had a row 
of columns around its’ base to relieve its great height, would make 
the whole structure equal in effect to St. Paul’s church in London, 
or the faultless Marie della Grazie in Milan. 

Iron and work in iron being so very cheap, we have sometimes 
desired to see a great iron cathedral erected on our continent, 
The time is past when great stone cathedrals, like those of Cologne 
and Milan, with their fabulous expense, will be constructed; and 
yet, though the triumphs of American architecture are in general 
to be in civil and commercial structures, nevertheless, as the Cath- 
olic church has the same demand for cathedrals that it has ever had, 
though not the money, it ought to have them on this continent as 
well as in Europe, and might easily have at least one as a specimen 
to give our people, who cannot cross the ocean, an idea of what 
they are. A cathedral in all respects equal to that of Cologne 
might be erected in iron at the same expense as the third-class 
cathedral now erecting in New York. If necessary a part of such 
structure could be built in stone, as the walls, buttresses and main 
shafts of the spires and columns; but the statuary, busts, heads, 
fret-work, tracery, minarets, molding, cornice, baldachins, folia- 
tions, etc., which in the European cathedrals have cost the prin- 
cipal amount of time and money, might be cast in iron. Sucha 
cathedral might perhaps be called “ shoddy” by the copyists of the 
old styles and old materials, but it would have all the architectural 
effect of the finest cathedrals in Europe, and be equally durable 
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and indestructible. We have achieved similar triumphs in iron 
bridge building, as for example in St. Louis and New York, and 
we were about to attempt the same in iron tower building, the 
Centennial committee at Philadelphia having proposed to erecta 
tower twice as high as the Strasbourg steeple, the highest in the 
world. We see no reason why we might not betake our industrial 
energy to churches as well. And whether we erect the proposed 
cathedral or not, there is every reason why we should make iron 
and composition ornaments more common in all our churches, 
instead of the plain, heavy structures that are now erected with 
equal cost. 

The custom, common in our country, of giving out the contract 
to the lowest bidder, instead of the greatest architect and best 
builder, has greatly impeded the development of architectural style, 
and given an inferior class of buildings to our people. In most 
European countries, where the supervision of public works belongs 
to the monarchs, they employ, when an important structure is to be 
built, the best men in the kingdom to do it, irrespective of cost. 
For a quarter of a century Schinkel planned nearly all the public 
buildings constructed in Prussia, and Berlin to-day shows the im- 
press of his genius on every hand. Sir Christopher Wren did the 
same for London during the later years of his life, and Michael 
Angelo for Italy for full half a century. When the King of Bavaria, 
at the beginning of the present century, undertook to embellish 
Munich and make it one of the most attractive capitals of Europe, 
he assembled there the best architects of the world. In our country 
alone do we let out the work to speculators or political favorites, 
with the single view to getting it done as cheaply as possible, and 
with as much profit to the committee, the contractor and the builders 
as possible. The result is that while in Europe there are rarely 
any great architectural failures, in America there are few great archi- 
tectural successes. Had we the space we should like to enter into 
a criticism of our public buildings to illustrate this remark; a task 
which we hope, however, to perform on another occasion. We do 
not generally in our country lay enough stress on the designs. A 
bad design is too often adopted, when no amount of money will 
make a good structure of it. If more money were spent in getting 
a better design, some might be saved in executing it, so as to give us 
a good building for the same amount of money. The offers held 
out for draughts should be such as to tempt our best architects to 
compete for the prize. 
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Another matter which greatly interferes with the success of our 
building is that a tasteless set of men generally decide on the plan, 
The City Council, a committee of Congress, a building committee 
composed of men, it may be, altogether outside of the architectural 
profession, and without taste withal, generally determine the matter. 
After first issuing proposals in ignorance of what they want, they 
next choose from the plans submitted without taste as to what is 
best. If we are not to have good judges of plans, we will be no 
better off than if we are not to have good architects ; and it is no 
aid to the development or encouragement of real merit in our 
architects, that their plans can not be appreciated by the only per- 
sons who can have them put in execution. Our artists, knowing 
the proverbial lack of taste in building committees, often dare not 
even embody ordinary good taste in their models, much less ven- 
ture anything very new, lest it fail to meet the official approbation 
and they fail to receive the coveted award. To get their draughts 
approved they often cater to the bad taste of the public, and pro- 
duce plans of shoddy and flashy worthlessness, leaving their genius 
for architecture altogether undeveloped and unemployed. It strikes 
us that if acommittee of architects were appointed to decide on 
the plan or model for our buildings, or at least were counseled 
with as an advisory committee, the evil might be remedied. Our 
city councilmen and building committees need to learn that they 
are not capable of judging in such matters merely because of their 
accidental position and influence on such committees. When 
artists, or at least men of taste, both plan our buildings and decide 
on the plans, we may expect to have worthy buildings, but not 
before. 

Another matter that interferes deleteriously with our building is, 
that we generally appropriate less money for the structure than it 
is ultimately to cost, and so fix on an inferior plan for a superior 
building. We first get a small appropriation for a public building, 
and lay the plan on the supposition that it is to cost such amount; 
and subsequently, after the building is commenced, we get a larger, 
appropriation and yet donot alter the original design of the building 
but build it up on the cheap plan which was first proposed. The 
result of this custom is that we do not generally in our building get 
a plan worthy of the money spent or of the materials and work 
heaped on the structure. By appropriating one million dollars 
when the structure is to cost three millions, as in the case of 
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the State House at Springfield, we lay the plan for an inferior 
building and build a better building on it; so that the plan is 
not proportionally as good as the building—a building whose 
architectural pretensions and worth may be measured by one 
million dollars, being made to cost three times as much, so that 
the architectural worth of the building is only one-third of what it 
ought to be. If we are to expend as much as three million dollars, 
let us lay a foundation worthy of three millions; for the exten- 
sions and additions of ornament which are subsequently determined 
on to swell the cost to three times the proposed amount, cannot 
generally make any great improvement in the general grandeur 
and architectural effect of the structure. We wanta structure, too, 
to grow up as a whole and in organic unity, so that all parts shall 
appear as belonging to the original design or draught, and not a 
medley or incongruous mass, as most buildings are when the plans 
have been added to or changed. Had the architect who planned 
the Capitol at Washington, or the Court House in New York city, 
any idea of the amount it was to cost—leaving out the stealage— 
he would have planned a building more worthy of the expense. 
We are generally planning inferior to our structures, making little 
plans and erecting great buildings on them; and so never get our 
money’s worth of architectural merit, whatever else we may get- 
For when architects are pinched to keep within economical limits, 
they commonly sacrifice architectural beauty first, including such 
ornaments as towers and delicate work, being required to make the 
structure, like Paddy wanted his boots, as large as they can for the 
money. If objects of beauty are subsequently added they are ad- 
ventitious, and without that effect which they would have if wrought 
into the nature of the structure. 

Another evil in our building, of an opposite kind to that last 
mentioned, is that when we begin to build we generally finish at 
once, and if we are not able to finish as we began, we end up cheaply. 
Now if we were to wait, when our money gives out, until we can 
build on the ,original plan, it might delay the completion of many 
of our structures, but it would not spoil them. A building unfin- 
ished never looks as badly as one ill finished. In Europe it is 
common to work for hundreds of years on great structures; and 
any man of taste would rather see the parts, if all in harmony and 
elegance, than the whole if out of proportion. The cathedral of 
Strasbourg with its one tower, or of Beauvais or Utrecht with its 
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choir only, is a thing of beauty, and will be so whether it is ever 
finished or not. Many of our religious congregations in the United 
States can build a church, but cannot, for example, build a worthy 
steeple. Now if, instead of building after a draught which has no 
steeple, or building a cheap and tasteless steeple, they would lay 
the foundation of a suitable steeple and leave it unfinished until 
they are able to build it worthily, they would get a better structure 
in the end, and not be inconvenienced in the meantime by the 
delay. The fact that we want to use our structures as soon as pos- 
sible need not lead us to spoil their ornamentation. But after we 
have supplied the practical demand, which is for an audience room, 
we should wait for the further artistic embellishments until we can 
meet the demands of taste. This custom of finishing at once every- 
thing that we begin has also the further evil tendency to prevent 
us from attempting anything very great or grand, like the noblest 
structures of Europe, because such structures require ages for their 
completion. AvuSsTIN BIERBOWER, 
49 St. Paul St., Baltimore. 








HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


HE general and importunate demand for a more thorough and 
liberal education for women has met with an encouraging re- 
sponse in England, which is being repeated in this country. In 1865 
the Cambridge and Oxford examinations, established for those 
unable to follow the University course, were opened to girls. By 
the rules controlling these examinations, candidates were required 
to be under eighteen years of age. Strenuous endeavors were 
made to remove the restriction, which in course of time was done 
away with for both sexes by the institution of higher local ex- 
aminations by the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Durham and 
Edinburgh. The number of applicants increased rapidly, and the 
inconvenience, in many cases the impossibility, of their coming to 
headquarters to attend the examinations, led to the creation of 
centres in various parts of the country where the examinations 
could be held simultaneously by authorized committees. As it 
has been easier to obtain information regarding the results at Cam- 
bridge than at the other universities, the following facts and figures 
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are taken from her, although the success of the experiments has 
been almost, if not quite, as great at all of them. In 1865 the en- 
tire number of candidates was 126; ten years later the examin- 
ations for women were held at fifty-six centres, and there were 
1,552 candidates. The numbers for 1877 could not be procured in 
time for this article, but the writer knows of one school in London, 
the Camden school, under the direction of Miss Buss, which alone 
sent up 100 girls. 

In 1874 Harvard and Yale colleges consented to follow the 
generous example of the English universities, with what result as 
regards the latter we do not know; the first Harvard examinations 
for women were held in Cambridge in June of that year. In 1877, 
in consequence of numerous applications, examinations were held 
simultaneously in Cambridge and New York during the first and 
second weeks in June. In 1878 it is proposed to hold them at the 
same season in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati. In 1874 there were seven candidates, of whom four passed, 
and one was conditioned and passed the following year; in 1877 
there were altogether twenty-four candidates, of whom but six took 
the whole course of studies; of those only three passed without 
conditions ; of the rest four failed entirely. These figures are of 
little importance beyond showing the increase in the number of 
applicants, as, owing to chance or nervousness, female; like male 
students, often fail in a branch in which they are well prepared. 
But the numerical disparity between this country and England— 
for it must be borne in mind that their Cambridge is only one of 
four headquarters—is overwhelming. It is due in some measure 
to the much greater proportion of gentlewomen in Great Britain 
who are compelled to earn their livelihood, which most of them do 
by teaching ; but as many of the candidates are under no such 
necessity, that explanation but partly accounts for a difference so 
discreditable to the intelligence and aims of our countrywomen. 
Yet the standard of acquirements, although good, is within the 
reach of the average intellect. ; 


To give an idea of the scholarship necessary for the preliminary 
examination, an abstract of the next course is subjoined. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1878. 


The preliminary examination will embrace the following sub- 
jects: English, French, Physical Geography, either Elementary 
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Botany or Elementary Physics, Arithmetic, Algebra through 
quadratic equations, Plane Geometry, History, and any one of the 
three languages, German, Latin, or Greek. 

ENGLISH. 


Candidates will be required to write a short composition, upon a 
subject to be given out at the time of the examination. They will 
be examined upon some pieces of standard literature, to be speci- 
fied each year,—and upon: the history of English literature. In 
1878, candidates will be examined in Shakspere’s King Lear and 
As You Like It, as edited for the Clarendon Press series by William 
Aldis Wright. 

FRENCH. 

The candidate must be able to read French fluently and with a 
fair pronunciation. 

An elementary knowledge of French history will be required, 
such as may be obtained from Duruy’s smaller History (Petite His- 
toire de France). 

Candidates will be examined upon either of the two following 
courses of reading at their option :— 

I. 1. Voltaire, “ Charles XII.” 2. George Sand, “La famille 
de Germandre.” 3. Alfred de Vigny, “Cinq Mars.” 4. Sandeau, 
“ Mlle. de la Seigliére” (comedy). 5. Moliére, “Le Misanthrope.” 
6. Racine, “ Athalie.” ; 

II. 1. Souvestre, “Un philosophe sous les toits.” 2. Topffer, 
“ La bibliothéque de mon oncle.” 3. Mme. de Sévigné, “ Lettres” 
(Didot’s or Garnier’s edition, Paris, or Masson’s, London). 4. 
Feuillet, “Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre” (comedy). 5. 
Moliére, “ L’Avare.” 6. Corneille, “ Le Cid.” 

Questions will be put to test the knowledge of the candidates in 
regard to allusions to history, geography and manners contained in 
the texts. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


The examination will be based upon Balfour Stewart’s “ Elemen- 
tary Physics.” Ganot’s “ Elements of Physics” may be used for 
reference and further illustration. 


BOTANY. 


The examination will be based upon the following text books, 
but any equivalents will be accepted: Gray’s “School and Field 
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Botany” (7. ¢. Gray’s “ First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology,” combined with Gray’s “ Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany”), and Grey’s “ How Plants Behave.” 


HISTORY. 


The examination will cover the outlines of general History, the 
history of England and the history of the United States. 


GERMAN. 


Candidates will be expected to pronounce the language with 
reasonable correctness. The candidate must possess sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the syntax of the language to be able to turn sim- 
ple sentences from English into German. The prescribed course 
of reading is as follows :— 

1. Adler’s “ Progressive Reader.” 

2. Zschokke’s “ Novellen” (Der todte Gast; Der zerbrochene 
Krug ; Das Wirthshaus zu Cransac). 

3. Schiller’s “ Don Carlos.” 

4. Tieck’s “ Blaubart.” 


LATIN. 


Candidates will be examined upon— 

1. Latin Grammar and Writing Latin. 

2. Phzdrus,. Justin, Nepos, contained in the Selection in the 
“Latin School Series.” 

3. The first three Books of Virgil's AEneid. 

Besides an acquaintance with the outlines of Roman History, 
some knowledge of Roman Antiquities and of manners and cus- 
toms is necessary, as well as an acquaintance with the leading 
events of the period in which the writer who is studied belongs. 


GREEK. 

Candidates will be examined in the first 111 pages of Goodwin 
and Allen’s Reader (or four books of the Anabasis) and on Book 
I. of the Iliad. 

“The preliminary examination is intended as a careful test 
of proficiency in a course of elementary study of a liberal 
order, arranged for persons who may or may not afterwards 
pursue their education. It differs, therefore, both in its purpose 
and in its selection of subjects, from any college examination, 
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whether for admission or for subsequent standing. It applies, how- 
ever, the same standard of judgment in determining the excel- 
lence of the work offered, as would be used in judging of similar 
work done in Harvard College.” (Extract from Circular of 
New York Local Committee for 1878.) Comparing it with the 
entrance examination of Harvard for 1877, in plane geometry the 
latter is more advanced; in arithmetic and algebra they are equal. 
In physics, the women’s course is much more advanced, but the 
college requires chemistry of the young men in addition. In 
geography they are equal. In English composition, the subjects 
given to the young women require far more thought and previous 
general reading than the young men’s. In French, the papers for 
the former are-much more advanced and comprehensive. In Latin 
grammar they are equal; the composition is simpler for the women 
and their exercises in translation both shorter and simpler. In 
history, the examination for the latter is more advanced and 
extended. They have no Greek paper, and the young men none 
on English literature. Therefore, on the whole, the women’s 
examination goes further than that of the candidates for Harvard 
College to prove actual having in most of the subjects. This 
examination can be taken, as a whole, only by candidates upwards 
of seventeen; but it may be divided between two years by girls 
not under sixteen. More will be expected in each branch from 
those who divide the course than from those who take the whole. 
No account will be made of a partial examination unless the can- 
didate has passed in three subjects, when the result will be 
recorded by the University. No one will be admitted to examin- 
ation on part of a subject. The certificates will be given only when 
the whole exa:nination has been passed, in the following form: 


[Form of Certificate.] 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


A B. has passed (passed with distinction) (passed with the 

highest distinction) the Preliminary Examination held at , on the 

day of , 187—, under the direction of the Faculty of Harvard 
College, and is entitled to proceed to the Advanced Examination. 








? 


President. 
CAMBRIDGE, June, 187—. 


The Advanced Examination is for young women not less than 
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eighteen years old, who have passed this Preliminary Examina- 
tion. 


Examination is divided into five sections, in one or more of which 
the candidate may present herself. These sections are as follows :— 

1. Languages. Candidates may offer any two of the following lan- 
guages: English, French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science. Candidates may offer any two of the following 
subjects : Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology. 

3- Mathematics. Candidates must present Solid Geometry, Algebra, 
Logarithms, and Plane Trigonometry, and any one of the three following 
subjects: Analytical Geometry, Mechanics, Spherical Trigonometry, and 
Astronomy. 

4. History. In 1878 candidates may offer either of the two following 
subjects: The History of Continental Europe during the Period of the 
Reformation, 1517-1648; English and American History, from 1688 to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

5. Philosophy. Candidates may offer any three of the following sub- 
jects: Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Political 
Economy. 

It is to be observed that no person is admitted to the Advanced till 
she has passed the Preliminary Examination. 


[Form of Certificate.] 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


ADVANCED EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 


A B , having duly passed the Preliminary Examination on 
the of , 187—, has been admitted to the Advanced Examina- 
tion in the section (sections) of and has passed (passed with dis- 
tinction) (passed with the highest distinction) the prescribed examinations 
in , held at , under the direction of the Faculty of Harvard 
College, on the of » 187—. 








b] 
President. 


CAMBRIDGE, June, 187—. 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, there are 
Local Committees of ladies whose duty it is to make the necessary 
arrangements, be present at the examinations, provide board and 
lodging at a moderate rate for those who desire it, and assist young 
women who have not the means to become candidates in meeting 
the expenses of the examinations. These committees have set 
forth these responsibilities more fully in circulars which can be 
obtained from their secretaries. 

These are the practical details connected with the Harvard ex- 
aminations for women. The general considerations in their favor 
are many aad important. For woman intending to earn their live- 
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lihood by teaching, a certificate of competency in essential branches 
of knowledge from the highest educational tribunal in the country 
is obviously of great value. It is not the happy gift of everybody 
who possesses information to be able to impart it, but the first re- 
' quisite for teaching anything is to know it, and thus far the Har- 
vard certificate vouches for its recipient. It has been said that 
nervousness sometimes interferes with candidates’ doing themselves 
justice, but if this infirmity should reach the point of total failure it 
might be fairly inferred that a person of such temperament is unfit 
for the task of instruction. It is beyond the scope and purpose of 
the present article to examine the deplorable inefficiency of the 
machinery for female education hitherto provided in this country, 
the principal effect of which has been merely to enlarge the sphere 
of ourignorance. One element of an efficient system is a proper 
course of study ; another, qualified teachers ; with us the latter has 

een most lacking, but the call for something better is becoming 
imperative. At the same time we need information and direction 
as to the means of securing what we seek, and as gauges of thor- 
oughness and accuracy in what we obtain. Our starting point is 
one of doubt and difficulty. The deepest concern for women’s 
welfare can be expected only from their own sex ; however sincere 
the interest and ready the assistance of men, we must rely mainly 
upon ourselves for our advancement, especially for setting a move- 
ment on foot. Therefore the present provision for the better educa- 
tion of girls must be left somewhat to those who have been imper- 
fectly educated themselves. A woman may by subsequent study 
supply the deficiencies of her school education, but that will hardly 
fit her to judge of the merits of a system of teaching,—not an easy 
matter for well educated men or women who have given no par- 
ticular attention to the subject, nor had much experience in it. 
The Harvard examinations afford a test from recognized authority. 
Diplomas from Vassar college or the more recent similar founda- 
tions cannot be of the same worth, those institutions themselves 
not having been tested by time; the results, no matter how bril- 
liant, of a ten years’ experiment, cannot be set against the record of 
two centuries and a half. The same remark applies, with still 
greater force, to boarding-schools and day-schools, even the longest 
established and most ably conducted; it should be their ambition, 
as it is manifestly for their interest, to furnish candidates for the 
examinations, whose success will be at once an evidence of the 
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pupils’ individual acquirements and the indisputable proof of the 
excellence of the training which she has received. It is equally true 
of private tuition, since the ability to prepare pupils for even the pre- 
liminary course must be a strong recommendation for any teacher, 
male or female. But although, at the outset, preparation must una- 
voidably be obtained chiefly through private lessons or classes, or spe- 
cial study, it is to be hoped that in a few years candidates, as a general 
rule, will be girls on the point of leaving school, who will go for- 
ward to receive the Harvard certificate, as the mere seal and voucher 
of their whole previous instruction. Cramming and coaching are 
dishonest and dangerous expedients ; special courses of study are 
deceptive in their immediate fruits, and even if they could be car- 
ried on without risk of injury to the student, and with the certainty 
of genuine attainment, they would produce only a few scores, 
possibly hundreds, of well educated young women yearly; a gain 
and advantage to the country no doubt, but who would be asa 
handful of seed grain scattered over its vast surface. This system, 
moreover, if unsupported by the schools, leaves the candidate or 
graduate in an undesirable position of singularity. It should be 
the object of the girls’ schools to bring their instruction to a level 
which will enable their scholars to pass the Harvard examinations, 
as the best schools do for boys. This would remove the strain of 
special preparation, and go far to do away with the nervousness and 
excitement which will at first in many cases accompany the ordeal, 
an excitement which few temperaments in either sex will wholly 
escape. There is no objection to the Harvard examinations to 
which any examination is not open, (and every recitation in class 
is an examination,) while the drawback of publicity is absent, since 
they are conducted in private and by writing, a method less trying 
to most young people than oral questions and answers, and which 
relieves the candidate from personal conspicuousness. 

It is hard to remember that some people still find objections to 
a liberal education for women, while a larger number consider it 
unnecessary, and it would be impossible here to go over the oft- 
repeated, unanswered arguments in its behalf. There is one, how- 
ever, of peculiar force in this country which nobody should forget, 
viz.: that if everywhere mothers are the earliest teachers, they are 
so to a pre-eminent degree in America. As an almost uni- 
versal rule, we are dependent upon ignorant, untrustworthy for- 
eigners of a low class for our servants; and American mothers, 
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whatever their means may be, are compelled to fill the post of 
head nurse, nursery governess, governess, tutor, and of all the 
functionaries who so lighten parental duties in England. That 
nature alone does not make mothers good nurses may be learned 
from any family physician, and it is not to be supposed that she 
makes them good governesses. One must know more than how 
to read and write to be able to teach even reading and writing well ; 
and it is not only with a view to actual instruction, but to giving 
intelligent and intelligible answers to the questions of children, that 
the best possible education is desirable for our women. Neither 
the guardianship nor companionship of their children ceases when 
the latter go to school; on the contrary, in the absence from our 
homes of those benevolent institutions, the nursery and school- 
room, it is when the little folks are no longer babies, when the 
mid-day nap and early bed-time are given up, that they are most in- 
cessantly on the mother’s hands. In the great majority of cases 
the father has nothing to do with the children beyond petting and 
spoiling them in the very few hours when they can be together, 
therefore the share of their training which by right belongs to him, 
comes upon the mother also; how often between them it falls to 
the ground, it is needless to ask. The present state of home edu- 
cation, by which I mean only the moral training and discipline, is 
one of the most disheartening features of our social system. Fvery 
day parents are to be heard saying that their child’s mind or 
character is too strong for any attempt at control on their part, and 
this is constantly said of children under four years of age. The 
consequences are worse for girls than for boys, the external con- 
ditions of existence, which except in the new States bear harder on 
men than on women, generally pressing them into bonds at an age 
when a girl is her own mistress, and too often the mistress of her 
parents’ house. This is not the place for examples; inquire of the 
head of any girls’ school and find with how many of her pupils the 
choice of studies, even attendance at school, is determined entirely 
by the young person. Parents more often hinder than help their 
daughters, fretting about over-work and organizing no rules of 
home life to facilitate study, regular meals, exercise, and early 
hours. In fact the parents of America have abdicated, and left to 
their children the heavy burden of governing themselves. The 
wickedness and cruelty of their conduct, the way in which they 
double the responsibility in seeking to avoid it,are themes for many 
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sermons. They have two excuses: First, that the mother’s 
health and nerves are very often worn out by household care and 
worry, by the constant charge of her children from infancy, which 
makes her impatient to resign it into their own hands, while the 
father’s outside occupations take so much of his time and strength 
that he turns to his children only for solace or amusement. The 
second and best excuse is one of which they are probably unconscious 
—that this neglect is a reaction from the rigid manners of a hundred 
years ago. There are few people now alive who were brought up 
under that severe regimen; the middle-aged people of the present 
day knew an easier rule, yet one which preserved the forms of 
obedience and respect ; but the pendulum had not yet swung to its 
limit and parental supervision was continually relaxing for their 
children and children’s children, until our young people have been 
left to look after themselves. That they do not manage worse is 
a subject of wonder and thankfulness, and a strong proof of their 
good natural stuff. But the best of them grow up with the sense 
of time and opportunities miserably wasted for want of a guiding 
hand. The best human aid they can receive in their task is a good 
education ; for although intellectual training cannot take the place 
of moral discipline, it is the best substitute ; it strengthens the judg- 
ment, forms habits of thought and reflection, of method and sys- 
tem, and in course of time will help those who have profited by 
it to do their duty better by future generations than has been done 
by themselves; to reconstitute the lost statutes of respect, and to 
tighten the slackened cords of authority and order, from the loose- 
ness whereof the whole nation is slipping downwards. 

The preceding remarks are based upon the supposition that 
women are to be mothers, and are intended to point out how im- 
portant the best education is to them from that point of view. But 
how few remember the period, often an early one for the American 
woman, and in most cases leaving a long stretch of life before her, 
when maternal cares have decreased or ceased, and with them the 
household duties have grown fewer; when the time and taste for 
society have passed (a taste always so feeble in our people, com- 
pared to European nations); when the decades of marriage have 
severed the ties of girlhood and scattered the members of the 
former home, while the husband is more and more taken up by 
his profession or business, and she finds herself at her noontide 
practically alone, and with her occupation gone: who thinks of the 
provision to be made for the long hours of those long years? 
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To single women, desirous for their own improvement, it seems 
superfluous to urge the advantages of thorough and_ systematic 
study, and of giving themselves the assurance that their study is of 
this character, which the Harvard examinations enable them to 
do. In this connection I am reminded of a passage from an article 
in a contemporary newspaper which although favorable to the 
enterprise, says that, “the plan is open to the objection of encour- 
aging the present slightly ludicrous mania for ‘culture’ at the ex- 
pense of the old-fashioned, homely, household virtues.” Where 
there is a marked talent for art, music, poetry, etc., there may be 
great accomplishments in certain directions, but caudture cannot 
exist without education ; the latter is the root and stem, the former 
only the flower. The best cure for the mania is a sound education ; 
it will be found much more difficult to acquire than a smattering of 
zsthetics, while attempts at real achievement in that without first 
laying the solid corner-stone of the other will result in the house 
founded on the sand. As to the “old-fashioned, homely virtues” of 
which we stand daily more in need, as the old-fashioned servants and 
routine of service are disappearing, it is very important to ascertain 
whether intellectual pursuits interfere with a woman’s fulfillment 
of her duties as wife, mother and housekeeper, or promote them. 
The theories on both sides of the question are well known, but 
careful inquiry into the lives of the best educated women and those 
whose mental habits are most active, go to prove that they also 
carry off the palm in the domestic departments. Only statistical 
evidence of the reverse is worth anything in the argument. 

Another objection which has been brought forward against 
these examinations is that they will give an impetus to the rush of 
women for admission to the learned professions. They are cer- 
tain to work in the opposite direction by showing the difficulties 
which lie in acquiring accurate and absolute knowledge on any 
subject, “the difference between knowing a thing and knowing 
about it.’ The complete courses of the advanced examinations 
are not sufficient to make a blue stocking, a character besides 
which depends upon the nature of the woman and not of her 
acquirements ; but they are more than enough to deter an unsuc- 
cessful student from attempting the study of medicine, for instance. 
On the other hand, to a woman who has seriously resolved upon 
such a career they will be an admirable preparation for her profes- 
sional studies; and since the fact that some women will be doctors 
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in spite of men is fully established by the number who have 
already become so, it is evidently desirable that they shall be as 
good doctors as possible, the first step toward which is their being 
well educated women. 

The only other objection of any weight which has been made is 
drawn from the vexed question of sex in education. Not to enter 
at large upon that extensive field, it is only needful to recall to those 
who are anxious upon this score that Dr. Clark, the representative 
of the party opposed to co-education on sanitary grounds, has 
stated explicitly that he does not deny the ability of girls to do the 
same brain work as boys, but to do it in the same time and way. 
Now in the first place, the Harvard examinations for women do not, 
as has been shown, require the same work as a degree from the 
university ; in the next place, they leave entire freedom as to the 
time and manner of doing it; each candidate may pursue the 
course as best suits her opportunities, peculiarities and circum- 
stances, at school, in private classes, with a tutor, or by herself, and 
at any age above sixteen which may seem most fitting and con- 
venient. At New York last June the ages ranged from seventeen 
to forty-two. 

To say all the subject suggests in regard to the different 
branches which compose the two courses, or to enumerate the 
various cases of common occurrence, yet belonging to no particular 
class, in which such lines of study would be of the utmost practi- 
cal use and benefit, would require a volume. We must be content 
to confine ourselves to the foregoing general illustrations; the ex- 
periences and reflections of every thoughtful reader will supply 
new applications and instances, but can, we think, furnish few, if 
any, valid objections. The urgent need of something to give pur- 
pose and elevation to the lives of our young girls and women must 
be apparent to everybody who has observed the direction they 
have been taking for ten or fifteen years past in all grades of 
society. They show a marked, though desultory tendency towards 
intellectual pursuits; let help be given them by providing it with a 
certain and wholesome channel. S. B. WISTER. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


ROBABLY at no period in the history of our country has so 
much ink and paper, as well as so much human energy and 
vocal power, been devoted to the subject of political economy. In 
articles, speeches, pamphlets and books, we have discussions of the 
Resumption question, of the Hard and Soft Money question, of the 
Silver and Gold question, of the Free Trade and Protection ques- 
tion, and of the Labor question, which are almost innumerable ; and 
were they all to be collected, they would form a library nearly as 
large as that which Mr. Colwell spent his life in collecting out of 
the book stores and collections of three European countries. But 
when we come to speak of quality as well as quantity, we are 
obliged to say that very little of what has been produced in the 
last four or five years deserves to outlast the occasion of its birth. 
We have had no great systematic treatises, no profound original 
investigations, and few vigorous statements of any side taken in 
the current controversies. And the reason is that very few of the 
writers engaged in them have had that preliminary training in the 
study of the subject, which would at once bring them into posses- 
sion of the best that has ever been thought and said on every ques- 
tion, and enable them to think and speak to some purpose for 
themselves. For the most part they seem to be blindly feeling 
their way into a subject with which they might have made a first 
acquaintance on much easier and more advantageous terms. 
There is indeed in many instances a profession and a show of 
learning ; in some instances, where there is but little reality of it; 
and the great English masters would at times be very much aston- 
ished at the character of the propositions for which they are made 
to stand sponsor by some of their admirers on our side of the 
ocean. 

But it is not a review of the huge mass of this literature that we 
propose at present, but a notice of a few of the more solid and 
deserving of the recent works. 

Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow’s 'Zariff Policy is the most recent work 
of the number, and one of the most valuable contributions to its 


'Tue TarirF Po.icy of England and of the United States contrasted. By Erastus 
B, Bigelow. Pp. 61, gr. 8vo. Boston:_Little, Brown & Co. 
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his larger work, Zhe Tariff Question, is rather a statistician than an 
economist. He himself tells us has no preference for “ theoretical 
special topic of recent years. Mr. Bigelow, as was evidenced by 
discussion;” he does not approach the question analytically or 
investigate the conditions of successful and profitable production 
and exchange; he seems to think that the positive element, that 
which is peculiar to the industrial condition of each nation, is of 
much greater weight than that which can be made the basis of 
economic theories, because common to all. He prefers the logic 
of facts, and he has taken some pains to make such a display of 
them as shall suffice to convince his readers, without any theoret- 
ical discussion. He traces the history of English policy; he 
shows that for nearly five hundred years Protection was adopted, 
maintained, and steadily extended by English legislation with just 
the results which Protectionists have always claimed for it. He 
shows that the surrender of that policy by Peel and the Parlia- 
ment, in 1845, was based upon motives as purely and as exclusively 
national and local, as those which had led to its adoption. Eng- 
land, by 1846, had become dependent upon other countries for 
food; the majority of her people must eat foreign bread, and a tax 
on bread was a tax on the manufacturing interest itself. And, the 
new direction taken by her fiscal legislation was directed to the 
maintenance of her supremacy as a manufacturing nation. For 
years before committing herself to Free Trade, she spared no pains 
to effect commercial treaties, by which she might trade off the 
duties she saw she must abolish, in exchange for equal abatements 
of duties upon her own manufactures; but in vain. The other 
great reduction in her import duties has been in duties upon the 
raw material of manufactures. And Mr. Bigelow very justly 
points out the falsity of the assumption that it is to Free Trade that 
her subsequent extension of commerce has been due. Right on 
the heels of this legislation came the new influx of gold into the 
channels of the world’s commerce ; California and Australia began 
to replace the deficit which had been growing ever since the re- 
volt of the Spanish Colonies in America, and since 1848, the 
annual supply has been three times as great as in the years preced- 
ing. And as a consequence, commerce has grown in Protectionist 
countries as well, and even faster than in England and France. 

Mr. Bigelow draws a careful parallel of the English and the 
American fiscal policies. He shows that England, for the sake of 
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manufacturing and commercial supremacy, has sacrificed agricul- 
tural and national independence ; that she raises her revenue chiefly 
by internal taxes, and that the bulk of her import duties is “ paid 
by that class of the population which is dependent upon weekly 
wages,” as her own Commissioners say; that where she puts an 
article on the free list it is either because she cannot produce it 
herself, or because she has no fear of foreign competition with her 
own producers; and that the example of her own silk industry, 
ruined by the French competition since 1860 and now clamorous 
for protection, is the index of what her competition would do for 
some of our industries if they were given up to the chances of 
Free Trade. As tothe present American tariff, he shows that it is 
preposterous to speak of it as prohibitory; that its most frequently 
challenged enactments, such as that on foreign wools and other 
raw materials, amount to but a trifle of the whole value of the 
manufacture concerned, the duties on all such substances being 
less than seven millions a year. He is convinced that the neces- 
sity for protection arises from the very different conditions of pro- 
duction in America, the higher rate of wages—which Free Trade 
would not bring down—the greater cost of capital, the heavier 
local taxation, and the greater expense of manufacture in other 
directions. We are not quite of his mind that the disadvantages 
of our manufacturers are of that permanent sort which will compel 
the permanency of a Protective policy. In many departments the 
manufacturers themselves say they have brought their industries 
up to the point of independence. Mr. Bigelow retorts, “ Why does 
not the rapid growth of exports show us this?” And just here, we 
think, is a point of fact which he has overlooked in his discussion, 
and which Mr. Washburn handled very effectively in our last issue. 
England’s Free Trade Policy has been the active interference of 
her government, purse in hand, to secure to her manfacturers the 
control of the world’s markets. And unless we are ready to do 
the same, we may accept Mr. Bigelow’s alternative that our manu- 
facturers are to depend on the home market and that alone, 

Mr. Bigelow concludes with an exhibit of the efforts made by 
Englishmen to commend Free Trade to the world at large, and 
justly contrasts the facts with the professions based upon them, 
He gives in an appendix a catena of suffrages of American states- 
men in behalf of Protection. 

M. Benj. Rampal is a Frenchman without the taint of Chauvinism 
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which is at present so markedly prominent and offensive in most 
of his countrymen. He continues to recommend to the workmen 
of his country the example set them by a large and estimable 
body of those of Germany, who under the lead of Herr Schulze- 
Delitzsch are helping themselves instead of looking to society or 
to the State for their help. He had previously procured a trans- 
lation of Schulze-Delitzsch’s theoretical works, which, with its 
elaborate introduction by the French editor, we reviewed in Sep- 
tember, 1875. This is now followed by a French version of the 
practical Manual for Co-operative Societies of Production? which 
embodies the executive wisdom of the great industrial leader. 
The methods of industry in Germany are so different from those of 
our country that it would be impossible to carry out such plans 
here. In Germany a great many branches of production are still 
in the hands of the small producer, and with the rate of wages cur- 
rent in that country, it is possible that they will long remain there. 
The problem, therefore, before German co-operation is not the 
organization of large establishments on the capital accumulated by 
the thrift of workingmen. It is to enable the workingman (1) to 
purchase his materials without becoming the debtor and virtual 
bondsman, of the trading class in order to procure these. This is 
effected by the credit-banks, which borrow money in the money 
market upon the joint credit of a large body of workingmen. (2) 
To enable the workingman to buy materials in the small quantity 
he needs on as easy terms as can the great producer. This is 
effected by the Roh-stoff-vereine, or associations of workingmen, 
which buy in large quantities at wholesale rates, and then dis- 
tribute both purchase and cost among their members. (3) To enable 
the workingman who has produced an article to sell it directly to 
the final purchaser, and then to secure the full market price for it. 
This is effected by co-operative magazines in which the article may 
be deposited, and an advance received on it, to be completed to 
almost its full market price as soon as it is sold. The Manual 
before us gives the most careful and detailed directions as to the 
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2MANUEL PRATIQUE POUR L’ORGANIZATION ET LE FONCTIONNEMENT DES SOCIETES 
Co-OvERATIVES DE PRODUCTION DANS LEURS DIVERSES FORMES. Par Schulze-De- 
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formation and management of such societies, and-even the blank 
forms for their accounts and reports. It shows that much thought 
and a great deal of practical experience have been utilized in plan- 
ning them. The plans for co-operative stores and similar institu- 
tions will probably form a part of the next volume. 

We wish M. Rampal every success in introducing and promoting 
co-operation among his countrymen. While not fully assured that 
it furnishes the final solution of the labor question, we do feel that 
it leads toward that solution, and even as an interimistic arrange- 
ment cannot but do good. 

The work of Mr. Alfred Bolles of the Norwich Bulletin on The 
Conflict between Labor and Capital} is remarkable for its thorough 
intellectual honesty and straightforwardness. Mr. Bolles does not 
see that there is any real or practical harmony of interests between 
the employer and his laborers on the present footing of bare com- 
petition and mere wages. He believes that in the selfish rush for 
wealth, every man seeks to take advantage of every other, and that 
the capitalist has the best position for doing this, and will make 
use of it. And he thinks that on the whole, the laborers of the 
old world at least are having the worst of the conflict; the world 
is gaining in wealth, but they are not growing wealthier in equal 
ratio. He examines the workingman’s budget in each of the 
European countries, and comes to the conclusion that, outside of 
the United States, the labor market is overstocked. As to the 
remedies adopted or proposed, he takes them up in succession, 
beginning with Trades Unions. He writes of the nature and the 
actual history of these organizations, with a calmness and a candor 
which were unknown until Mr. Thornton set the good example of 
stating the case from the Unions’ point of view, instead of that of 
their employers only. He shows that they have done great good 
as beneficial societies; that the oldest and best established are 
rarely involved in strikes; that their organization under a national 
board of direction has had the effect of reducing the number of 

strikes. But he believes that they have done mischief in widening 
the gulf between labor and capital, and in making their harmonious 
action more difficult for the future. And he thinks that even where 
they have secured a higher rate of wages, that rise has secured them 


8‘THE CONFLICT BETWEEN LABOR AND CAMITAL. By Albert S. Bolles. author of 
Chapters in Political Economy, and Editor of the Morwich Morning Bulletin, Pp. 
211, Svo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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no permanent advantage. As to Co-operation, Mr. Bolles speaks 
well of it, but he sees in Industrial Partnership a nearer approach 
toa solution of the difficulty. And he believes that employers 
must go farther than any mere business arrangement in cultivating 
the confidence of their men. They must keep them aware of the 
actual state of their business, the amount of its profits, and the 
prospects of its markets, and thus get rid of that poison of distrust 
and suspicion, which destroys all right and natural relations be- 
tween master and men. 

Mr. Bolles, being a staunch Free Trader, is of course unable to 
write on any economic subject without letting us know it. Thus 
on pages 77-8 we read, “If a restrictive tariff law is enacted by 
which a railroad company pays twenty-five per cent. more for its 
rails, it makes up the advantage thus accruing to the home manu- 
facturer by raising the price of freights.” And in a note he refers 
us to “ Col. Grosvenor’s admirable article on ‘The Railroads and 
the Farms.’” A more unfortunate illustration could not have been 
employed. The whole facts as to the price of steel rails are on 
record; they have been again and again appealed to. Before we 
began to make any, our railroads made inquiries abroad, and got 
the lowest figures at which the English holders of Bessemer’s 
patents would furnish them. The railroads themselves put up the 
first American works rather than pay that price, and at once Eng- 
lish steel rails were offered them at a figure very far below the first 
offer, the difference being a good deal larger than the tariff duty. 
And since that time the production of Bessemer steel has been 
brought to a perfection in the United States which has left Europe 
out of sight. England is copying our “ plant,” and the abolition 
of the import duty would do little injury to the manufacturer, just 
as the reduction of the duty in the flush times of 1870 did not 
lower the price. If we were of Mr. Bolles’ school, we would not 
talk too much about the price of rails in relation to the tariff. 

The English school of Economists are fond of keeping M. Bas- 
tiat before the public. They seem to rely on the witty Frenchman 
to take away their reproach as the propagators of “the Dismal 
Science.” And in Political Economy as in Theology, a very small 
amount of fun will goa great way, and orthodox economists are as 
susceptible as orthodox deacons to the shadow of the ghost of a 
joke. M. Bastiat’s Sophisms of Protection in its original shape, and 
also an adaptation of it, are already before the public; and now 
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we have a selection from his Zssays,* edited by Mr. Wells. 
We should rather have suggested a translation of the Har- 
monies Economiques, or a reprint and revision of its English trans- 
lation. That work touches far mote broadly upon the great 
economic questions, and as it was written under the influence of 
Mr. Carey’s works—to put the case mildly—it is partly free from 
M. Bastiat’s unfortunate tendency to construct economic situations 
and facts out of his inner consciousness. The present work is 
clever, brilliant and readable, but it labors under the unfortunate 
disadvantage of being about as wide of the historical truth of things 
as Mr. Wells’s own Rodinson Crusoe's Money. Indeed the paucity of 
allusions to historical situations in M. Bastiat’s writings, and of his 
use of them in argument or illustration, has often been noticed. 
His political economy, with the exception of the work we have 
specified, is “all in the air.’ We are continually reminded of the 
naive confession of the Spectator, that Political Economy is as in- 
applicable to actual life directly, as is the science of pure mechanics, 
which begins by assuming that bodies are absolutely rigid or abso- 
lutely fluid, to the actual substances of our daily experience. 

Prof. Sumner of Yale belongs to a class which has had many 
illustrious names in the records of Political Economy. Berkeley, 
Malthus, Jones, Whateley, Wayland and Chalmers, were there not 
another to name, would be sufficient to show that the clergy are 
not disqualified by anything in their own course of training from 
successfully undertaking the study of economical questions. And 
in the sphere of practice the achievements of. Duncan the inventor 
of savings banks, and of Kingsley and Maurice in the promotion 
of co-operation and the higher education of workingmen, as well 
as of Chalmers, Guthrie, Fliedner and others in battling with pau- 
perism, would seem to indicate a natural relation of the science to 
their profession. A theologian comes to the discussion of these 
topics with a great advantage, and a related temptation. He, of all 
men, can have ‘no excuse for not looking upon all social ques- 
tions in the light of the highest, deepest, broadest principles of 
which the human mind is cognizant. His professional training 
and experience will have done but little for him, if it has not taught 
him to awaken men to the sense of their errors by leading them 








‘Essays ON Po.iticaAL Economy. By Frederick Bastiat. English Translation 
Revised, with Notes by David A. Wells. Pp. xiv. 291. 8vo. New York: G. P. 
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to a profounder view of all questions, and to meet them, not with 
negations, but with broader affirmations. On the other hand, his 
habit of looking upon all questions of principle with a keen sense 
of their practical importance, is apt to generate an intensity of feel-. 
ing and of temper which is not favorable to scientific calmness, nor 
even at times to fairness and impartiality. Hence it is that no lit- 
erature is so full of contrversial heat as that which is devoted to the 
loftiest of all themes. 

In Prof. Sumner’s two economical works, The History of Cur- 
rency and Protection in the United States, we are more impressed 
by the warmth of feeling than by the breadth of view they exhibit. 
When, for instance, we take up the discussion of the national idea 
in his opening chapter, we find that what he has to say is chiefly 
of a negative kind, and that he exhibits no concern to do justice to 
those deeply rooted convictions and instincts of patriotic duty, 
which any writer on this topic must meet at its very threshold. 
Indeed, he excites doubts as to whether he has cared to understand 
what is meant by the principle of nationality. He alleges in illus- 
tration of its weakness and insufficiency as a ground of action the 
absurd Napoleonic map of Europe published in 1863. But so far 
from that being any illustration of the principle, nothing could be 
more contradictory of it than the schemes of the French imperial- 
ists, whose plans involved the obliteration of actual nations, and the 
prevention of the realization of the principle in the case of others. 
It is not from Napoleonic pamphlets, but from Mazzini, from 
Bluntschli, from Maurice, from Mulford, that we can learn what 
nationality means, in so far as a truth which transcends all state- 
ments can be brought within the bounds of speech. 

As we may be thought unjust as to the temper of the book, we 
shall quote the first paragraph in full :— 

“Tt is a sign of a dogma in dissolution to change its form while 
striving to guard its vested interests and traditional advantages. 
Just now the dogma of protection is striving to find standing ground, 
after a partial retreat, for a new defence, in the principles of nation- 
ality. We are told that there is now only a ‘national’ and not a 
‘political’ economy ; that there are no universal laws of exchange, 
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consequently no science of political economy; that it is only an 
art, and has only an empirical foundation, and that it varies with 
national circumstances to such a degree as to be controlled by 
nothing higher than traditional policy or dogmatic assertion. 
Great comfort is found for this position in the assertion that Ger- 
man economists have discovered or adopted its truth. How 
utterly unjust and untrue this is as a matter of fact, those who 
have read the works of the German economists must know. It is 
untrue, in the first place, that they are unanimously of the school 
of socialistes en chaire, and, in the second place, it is untrue that 
the socialistes en chaire are clear and unanimous in their position. 
They occupy every variety of position, from extreme willingness 
to entrust the state with judgment in the application of economical 
prescriptions, to the greatest conservatism in that regard. Finally, 
it is not true that any of them are protectionists.” 

Now let us look at a few of these statements. Who is it that 
have retreated from the position that there are universal laws of 
wealth, which it is the business of the economist to investigate? 
Is it Mr. H. C. Carey, or E. Peshine Smith, or Francis Bowen, or 
any recognized leader of the Protectionists, either in this or any 
other country? If they have, we have never heard of it. They 
have repeatedly pointed out the unscientific method of the English 
school, and their words have found ample confirmation in the 
revolt of a: large body of that very school, and their adoption of the 
position farthest removed from its own. But Mr. Sumner gives us 
an intimation as to who is meant. It is thosé who have been talk- 
ing about “ National Economy” and “the national principle.” 
The present writer is one of those who have done so. But he 
never knew of anybody who was absurd enough to assert that 
there is a nationalist principle in economic science, and then to 
deny that there is any principle at all. 

But this talk about “ National Economy” means an attempt to 
maintain the cause on new ground, after the old has been aban- 
doned. Who has retreated? Who has abandoned the old 
ground? Neither Mr. Carey nor any of his older scholars have 
even adopted this term Nationalist. A very few of the younger 
ones—perhaps it would not take two hats to cover them all—have 
preferred to revive that term, as it seemed to them the best pos- 
sible expression for what the school had at all times been fighting 
for. But that is merely their private opinion, and in no way 
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implicates any oneexcept themselves. The older men stand just 
where they always did; and when Mr. Sumner has taken the scalps 
of those who prefer the term he dislikes, he has to settle with Mr. 
Carey’s doctrines of local centres, societary circulation, etc., just as 
if the others had never written. But as to the history of the word, 
it is a revival, not an invention. It was used by List and other 
Germans before even Mr. Carey began to write. It was virtually, 
though not formally, contained in the title of Adam Smith’s classic 
work. And it has not been revived to affirm that economics rest 
on a purely empirical basis, but to assert the deepest and broadest 
possible basis in principle for the science. 

In the next place, who is it that does the injustice of supposing 
that the Kathedersocialisten adopt the Nationalist principle? No- 
body that we ever heard of. The present writer has been at some 
pains to repudiate, as a protectionist, all notion of agreement or sym- 
pathy with them, and to show that their position, that economics 
are a mere matter of convention, leaves no room for a nationalist 
principle or any other. He has even defended those fundamental 
principles of the orthodox school which they have assailed, and 
emphasized the fact that not they, but the orthodox economists of 
Germany, adopted a protectionist resolution at their annual assem- 
blage in 1875. Equally absurd, therefore, is the implication that 
the protectionists in general regard all German economists as be- 
longing to the Kathedersocialisten. We presume of course that 
somebody has beentalking the nonsense which calls for these con- 
tradictions; but is.it fair to speak as if such absurdities were 
talked by protectionists in general, and especially by those of them 
who adopt the name of nationalists? And in view of the broad 
and unqualified character of Mr. Sumner’s statements, might we 
not suggest that the words “unjust and untrue” have a much 
more accurate, nearer and more personal application than he has 
given them? 

And we are obliged to say that this first paragraph is not excep- 
tional. We do not mean that the author is consciously and inten- 
tionally unfair. We mean that he pursues the old controversial 
method of the theologians, which because it was utterly unsympa- 
thetic, and because those who followed it were fully satisfied that 
there was nothing worth understanding in those who differed from 
them, could not but lead to endless misunderstandings. That 
temper of mind is not consistent, even, with a thorough and per- 
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sistent attention to accuracy of statement; it is too great a strain 
for human nature, to be always taking care to be just to people for 
whom you do not care. Jt would be altogether unfair to speak as 
if this book were an exception in this defect. There has been too 
much of this on all hands, and on both sides. But nowhere have 
we seen the method and the spirit so abundantly and profusely 
illustrated as in the present instance. 

It may seem hypercritical to take exception to the title of the 
book as a History, as the word is very loosely used among us. 
History is the narrative of what has been, with the reason for its 
having been thus, and not otherwise. Mr. Sumner writes rather 
objections or exceptions to history, than history itself. He gives 
us an argument why these things ought not to have been, @ propos 
of a collection of historical notices and illustrations. But his work 
lacks that fundamental bond which makes such notices and solitary 
facts one in historical unity. Mr. Young’s work on the same 
theme cannot be compared with Mr. Sumner’s as a piece of litera- 
ture; but in reading it we seem to come far closer to historical 
reality. The latter reminds us greatly of some of those recent his- 
tories of the Reformation, in which we are overwhelmed with 
reasons why Erasmus, More, Pirstinger, Contarini, Vicelius and 
the other moderates, ought to have had the control and direction of 
affairs, instead of this rough-tongued, loud-voiced Luther, whose 
manners are so offensive to our theorists. But we feel that the 
business of the historian is to tell us why it was that Luther and 
not Erasmus led Europe, and to show us that neither violence, 
nor ignorance, nor greed, nor folly, nor stupidity, are moving forces 
in history. If Mr. Sumner is right, the latter have been moving 
forces throughout a large part of the history of the United States. 

One of the most complicated problems in the financial world, is 
the one presented by the fluctuations of the London money and 
merchandise markets. England’s extensive commerce has made 
her everybody’s next-door neighbor, and not an event of import- 
ance occurs in any quarter of the globe, without its being registered 
on the commercial barometer in Threadneedle Street. It has 
been carefully studied by many in the new school of financiers, 
who, under Mr. Bagehot’s lead, have definitely given up Political 
Economy as an abstract science. Mr. Arthur Ellis* seems to be 
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one of these writers; his study of the market history of recent 
years is based upon very wide and careful observations, and in 
places he has a slap at the theorists, whose “must be,” and it “ will 
naturally follow,” very often come into sharp collision with the 
corners of hard fact. He gives a sort of chronological view 
of the recent events in the business world, and of their influence. 
We do not always agree with him, as in his assumption of a uni- 
form value of gold throughout the world and throughout different 
decades in the same century. We do not think the recent approx- 
imation of our currency and our gold standard are due simply to 
the appreciation of our paper money ; and that to the increased de- 
mand for it by the expansion of our trade. But we think that both 
economists and practical men will find, in his little book, much that 
is suggestive and useful. 

The two text books of Prof. Perry’ and President Sturtevant® 
remind us of what the Academy reviewer said of the former of the 
two: “Political economy is still in its youth in America, and 
English economists, who are chiefly engaged in limiting and 
qualifying its early generalizations and assumptions, must envy the 
freshness and confidence with which transatlantic professors of the 
science sometimes propound them. Mr. Perry states in his preface 
that he has endeavored so to lay the foundations of political 
economy in their whole circuit that they will never need to be dis- 
turbed afterward by persons resorting to it, however long and how- 
ever far these persons may pursue their studies in this science. 
There was a time when the trumpet of an Oxford or Cambridge 
professor of political economy might give forth no less certain a 
sound, but few such notes are now heard from English chairs. 
Nor since the publication of Mr. Mill’s treatise would many Eng- 
lish readers be satisfied with the conception of ‘the whole circuit’ 
of political economy involved in Mr. Perry’s definition of it as the 
science of exchange or of value; which omits the department of 
production,” etc. 
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But what would the reviewer say of Prof. Sturtevant’s book, 
which assumes all the old principles, especially the omnipotence of 
competition, with all the equanimity of a McCulloch. The passion 
for theoretic simplicity was never more honestly and thoroughly 
indulged. We seem to be reading a mathematical treatise, and to 
be living in the mathematician’s world of ascertained premises. In 
some points our author is superior to Prof. Perry: he defines his 
“Economics” as the science of wealth, not of exchange; and he 
decides that “Wealth is anything that can be owned and exchanged 
for an equivalent,” while Prof. Perry thinks that Political Economy 
“has to do with processes simply as they are related to sales.” 
But it follows that national skill and intelligence are no part of 
a nation’s wealth; that communities are to be thought wealthy 
only because of what they have done, and not because of 
what they are capable of doing. But the French economists— 
especially Say and —have shown that Adam Smith was alto- 
gether wrong in his limitation of wealth to material possessions. 

We must give Prof. Sturtevant the palm for thorough-going con- 
sistency. This indeed gives his book its chief value, that it says 
in black and white what other people half think and less than half 
say. Take for instance his denial of the national character of 
wealth in § 23. 

Professor Perry’s book is not an abridgment of his Evements, but 
an independent work designed for a less advanced class of readers 
—the pupils in higher schools, and even in those colleges where 
there is no place in the curriculum for a longer course of study. 
It represents no change of views since the preparation of his larger 
work. Its chief interest, therefore, lies in the attempt to bring the 
study within the comprehension of another class of students. In 
our opinion it is better suited to that end than any other work of 
Professor Perry’s school. He writes with a love of the subject 
and of his own conclusions which make his writing vigorous. 
He does not always divest himself of a controversial attitude, but 
we have noticed no instance of unfairness. But we are convinced 
that if the same literary power had been combined with a better 
method and a broader conception, Mr. Perry’s book would have 
been both more interesting and more useful. 

Rost. ELitis THoMpson. 
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